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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

A Journal from Buenos Ayres, &c. through 
Cordova, Tucuman, and Salta, to Potosi, 
&ec. &c. - By Captain Andrews. 2 vols. post 
8vo. Murray. 

Aw early copy of this publication, which will 

in ten days, enables us, though very 
shortly, to introduce it to our readers as an 
agreeable travelling companion over some in- 
teresting parts of South America. The author 
having undertaken the journey on account of 
the Chilian and Peruvian Mining Company, 
there is much information on that subject ; 
but, for the present at least, we must prefer 
extracts of a lighter character, which exhibit 
the people, the country, and some of their 
curiosities. 

Having journeyed so far on the route to Cor- 
dova, the author says— 

“ We halted at an estate on the Pampa 
Grande early in the afternoon ; the situation is 
well worthy of observation, it has all the capa- 
bility of being rendered the centre of a noble 
domain. The house is placed upon an emi- 
nence, which takes the figure very nearly of a 
true amphitheatre, A river is contiguous, the 
rugged bed of which exhibits the ravages of the 
cataract torrents, which pour at. times from the 
adjacent mountains. Here the owner appears 
to be ‘ Lord of all-he surveys,’ from an emi- 
nence sloping gradually, till it loses itself in a 
magnificent plain in front. This plain is in- 
terspersed with numerous lakes, the resort of 
wild swans, geese, ducks, and myriads of other 
fowl, plying about unmolested. Such an estate 
in England could not be purchased for a million 
of dollars, yet the owner of this would gladly 
relinquish it all for five thousand, including his 
post-horses and cattle, together with his mongrel 
flocks, browsing in the valley of his superb do- 
main. The curate of a village some leagues 
distant, was a visitor to the family, which con- 
sisted of mine host and hostess, two or three 
fine Gaucho . a couple of buxom girls, and 
two black fe slaves. There was also 
@ sort of Gauchy dandy, or Exquisite, who 
seemed a favourite of the household, and dis- 
ow the ground even with the priest himself. 

his pretty fellow possessed a kind of wit and 
small talk which was extremely amusing. He 
seemed to excel in this respect his Bond Street 

-spurred brethren of our metropolis, among 
whose failings wit cannot be numbered. He 
was dressed in the pink of the mode in his own 
tech f-ing ae a handsome white 
poncho, something in appearance like a 

fine Indian shawl. Beneath it hung the lower 
extremities of a pair of white trowsers, with 
open lace work round the bottoms, in the way 
of trimmi '3 a falling fringe, about two inches 
deep, fancifully knotted to answer that which 
depended from the poncho, encircled his ancles. 

His sandals, formed of colt’s skin, pre as 

we have mentioned before, and delicately white, 

enclosed the smallest foot I ever beheld belong- 
ing to a man of six feet high. On his heels 

Were affixed a pair of pondrous richly chased 





silver Peruvian spurs, which must have weighed 
a pound each. A scarlet worked scapular hung 
from his neck; which, with his throat, was 
bare, and supported the handsomest head I ever 
beheld ; while upon its crown was stuck a hat 
so small, it would hardly have fitted a child of 
three years of age.. The hat had a brim an 
inch wide. A ribbon was destined to keep this 
hat inits place when riding, and to fasten under 
the chin; but on this shew-off and lounging 
occasion, it had slipped as it were by accident 
to the lower lip, giving a knowing turn to the 
expression of his face. His hair was cut short, 
excepting near the ears, where it hung in 
ringlets entangled with a pair of gold ear-rings. 
His mode of puffing a cigar, to display a tawdry 
Birmingham ring, could not be surpassed by an 
unfledged exquisite, qualifying for the guards, 
or a St. James’s Street beau of the first water. 
Yet, it must be admitted, that his manner was 
withal very cavalier-like. It was a cause of 
wonder to me, what such an animal could do 
here, amid this character of country ; but T soon 
found he was a travelling gambler, who at- 
tended at fétes, to amuse the natives, and ease 
them of any spare dollar@#they had laid by for 
horse-racing and cock-fighting, of which no de- 
votees to Tattersall’s betting-room can be more 
fond, than the inhabitants of these remote re- 
gions. In short, the Gaucho was a sort of tra- 
velling Crockford’s—anambulatory gaming club 
in himself, for the general accommodation.” 

Some further descriptions are here given of 
this gent. and his conversations. He accom- 
panies Capt. A. on his way, and they have to 
cross the river Saladillo. The narrative con- 
tinues— 

“On our approaching the Saladillo, he 
sounded a conch as a signal to the amphibious 
bipeds who inhabit there, and then put his 
horse at full speed, as though he intended to 
encounter the stream @ la Poniatowsky ; but 
in a moment, on the very edge of the bank, 
he stopped his horse with such a curb back on 
the haunches as seemed enough to break the 
creature’s neck and his own too. He then 
sprung off, released the animal in the twink- 
ling of an eye from the manifold trappings of 
the saddle ; and flinging the rein over his head, 
led him to the extreme verge where the bank 
was five or six feet high above the water. The 

ious animal first looked at the torrent 

low, as if he was dis to differ with his 
master in opinion as to the necessity of his tak- 
ing such a useless leap, when there was a re- 
slope a little further on. The dandy, 
owever, was bent on shewing his horse’s good 
breeding and spirit. Dealing him a crack or 
two with his whip, the noble creature sprang 
like Quintus Curtius into the gulf, with des- 
perate power. He soon emerged, snorting, 
above the waves, seeming ‘to-say, ‘ though 
not in my element, I obey my master.’ He 
quickly reached the opposite side of the river, 
neighing, as if to announce his arrival, and 
remained perfectly stationary with the reins 
between his legs, until his master had crossed. 
Our own horses did not exhibit quite so much 
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metal. - Being released, they joined our spare 
relay and took the river at an easier part, as a 
matter to which they had been long accustomed. 
This interesting display of animal sagacity, a 
proof of the skill of the South Americans in 
equestrian education, was destined speedily to 
give way to another scene of .a still. more 
unique character. At once from the opposite 
bank we saw, not horses, but, gentle reader, 
be not shocked, women in puris naturalibus, 
plunge into the stream, and tow, with a hide line 
in their mouths, the flotilla which was to navi- 
gate us across. hese women were followed 
by a score or more of the lords of the creation 
in the same primitive state, bringing across a 
catamaran of casks to buoy up the carriage on 
its passage. I had, it is true, listened. before 
to the dandy Gaucho's description of this rare 
exhibition with. some incredulity; but my 
doubts were now removed. It was highly 
picturesque to see them, like water nymphs, 
plunge into their native element, and then 
emerge, with their white teeth chattering from 
the cold, and wringing their raven glossy 
tresses, as they ran up the bank towards us, to 
contest for the preference of their services, and 
hold a palaver for our rials. Southern Ame. 
rica, at least this part of it, is not the garden 
of Eden, nor the abode of Peris or Houris. But 
if Eve’s daughters vary here in complexion, 
some of them certainly illustrate the innocence 
of our first parents before the fall: ‘ They 
were naked and were not ashamed.’ It could 
not be said that ‘ grace was in all their steps,’ 
nor ‘ heaven in their eyes,’ the pure heaven of 
intelligence ; nor ‘ dignity and love’ in their 
every ‘gesture,’ such as Milton conferred on 
our universal mother. But they were adorned 
with some natural charms notwithstanding, 
which the imagination of Moore has delighted 
to dwell upon in depicting their race. In place 
of the lily and rose, the marigold bioomed on 
their cheeks; their eyes shot their radiance, 
not from bright sapphire orbs, but from those 
of black crystal, from eyes ‘ black as death,’ as 
Byron describes it.. Their smiles were no dis- 
guises of art, but the recommenda- 
tion of a simplicity fully as bewitching. Their 
lips were of deep coral colour; no European 
teeth were ever so white; while the climate 
seemed to haye conferred upon their amber 
limbs, the enduring flexibility of the Indian 
cane, rather than the lithe feebleness of the 
European osier. ae. 

“We now pursued our journey through a 
trackless forest. Our postilions seemed to find 
their way by a kind of instinct, and we made 
but sixteen leagues all day, stopping at 49 
at Tarica Pampa, a post-house so called. e 
spot round this haltix — was cleared out 
from the very heart of the jungle. It was a 
beautiful evening, though pitchy dark, and we 
preferred to bivouac it, our camp being the 
open air, in preference to encountering the 
vermin in doors. We were thus enjeying our- 
selves a2 la Gaucho, when one: of our party 
observed that the moon was risisig rather early. 
Our position, however, in respect to her rising, 
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did not agree with the light which we saw. 
We then conjectured it must be a light pro- 
ceeding from some distant cottage; for by 
reference to our watches, we moreover found 
that it wanted three hours of the time when 
the moon should be visible. Nevertheless, in 
figure and brightni ss, this appearance perfectly 
resembled her orb as seen in the first quarter. 
In a few minutes the appearance vanished, and 
many and diverse were the opinions as to its 
cause. The post-master asserted it could not 
be a cottage light, there was none in that direc- 
tion. It was then suggested it might be the 
blaze of some muleteer’s fire, who was reposing 
for the night. The subject, conjectures and 
all, were soon dropped, and the plan for our 
next morning’s movements discussed, when the 
light re-appeared, but somewhat altered in 
figure and direction. The eause of the pheno- 
menon was again renewed, and the post-master 
again consulted. From him we could get 
nothing but a declaration of his ignorance, 
adding, he had often heard his post-boys talk of 
such an appearance, and ascribe it to the wan- 
dering spirit of a traveller, who had been 
mui by Salteadores, or robbers, a few 
years ago. It was now proposed that we 
should go and explore the quarter where this 
luminous object shewed itself, when it suddenly 
changed its form from that of a crescent into a 
splendid cross-like shape, by a quick lateral 
movement, with the rapidity of a meteor, or 
shooting star. We were now more than ever 
at a loss. Upon examining the capitaz, or 
bailiff of the Estancia, he insisted upon its 
being a wandering spirit, ‘ nothing more,’ 
‘nada mas, Senor!’ The innocent way in 
which he brought this out, and the coolness 
with which he pronounced these words, were 
highly dharecterietie of the courage and super- 
stition of the Gaucho character, The arrival 
of the Buenos Ayres postman for Salta, who 
came to light his cigar at our fire, induced us 
to question him, in the hope to obtain a solu- 
tion of our difficulty. He informed us that the 
object of our wonder was nothing but a ‘ paca 
blanca,’ or white bird, which appeared very 
often in the woods, both of this and the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Santiago del Estero and 
Tucuman. He furthermore added, that in the 
course of his numerous journies, he had often 
seen and disturbed it. A peon, a friend of his, 
he told us, who had chanced to ‘ lasso,’ or 
snare one, had accounted for its lucid quality 
at night from its having a luminous crest or 
stone on the crown of its head, which reflected 


its phosphoric light on the white plumage be- 
- Tow. It is cult to attach belief to all 
one hears er such circumstances among 


superstitious people; but there seemed to me 

more of credit due to this statement 
than I was at first willing to concede. On 
exami.ing it, for the sake of argument, there 
was something consistent with the story in the 
two forms under which we saw the light, sup- 
poses the bird was in such a position that the 
ight its head was thrown on its back and 
tail, which might take the first form seen, 


while the motion of flying would throw the| f 


light of the crest upon the wings, and exhibit 
a cross, if the bird flew in an oblique manner, 
either to avoid the branches of the trees, as 
it passed from one to another, or even if it flew 
towards or from us, This tion was the 
only reasonable one we come to on the 


subject. At all events, the chasqui, or - 
man, satisfied us we were all wrong hg 
previous modes of accounting for the pheno- 
menon.” 


To this remarkable account’ of a bird cer. 


tainly worthy of the Arabian Tales, we can 
add but one other extract: it relates to a very 
curious vegetable production. 

“JT have already mentioned the number of 
parasitical plants that wreathe, or studd, or de- 
pend from the branches of the larger trees, 
especially where they have most room to flourish. 
The principal of these is a genus of the Hexan- 
dria Monogynia, called Tillandsia, bearing a 
likeness to the aloe in. general appearance, but 
in the leaves and stem, and bell-shaped flowers, 
resembling the lily, yet considerably smaller, 
terminating at the stemin clusters. The leaves 
spring ‘from the root, and the plant has the 
property of secreting a quantity of pure water, 
which is so good, that the woodmen and peons 
who work in the forests, never take any with 
them. When they wish to drink, they per- 
forate the plant near the root, and the fluid 
gushes out in a stream, clear as crystal, and in 
quantity proportioned to the size of the plant 
itself. From the best judgment I could form 
by the horn goblet in which the men caught 

e liquid, I should think the quantity might 
be about two quarts from the fullest plants. 
The heart of this plant and the surrounding 
leaves are so tough, that the knife is with diffi- 
culty made to penetrate them horizontally for 
the purpose of examining the cells containing 
the water, but if thrust in vertically, it enters 
as easily as into the stem of tlie plantain tree. 
The interior of the cells or reservoirs is of a 
cane-like succulent nature. The natives could 
give me no account of the probable duration of 
this plant, or if the water was to be obtained 
at all seasons. I could not discover whether 
the aqueous deposit is a natural secretion from 
the earth or duane, or whether it is col- 
lected by the pores of the plant during a fall of 
rain—the idea most natural, were it not for the 
sheltered situation in which these excrescences 
are found to flourish; but where they grow 
little rain can reach them, and moreover the 
natives in their accounts did not accord with 
this opinion. I lament that we were very un- 
successful in our attempts to examine the plant 
minutely in its internal arrangements. The 
tubes and vessels were always much torn and 
injured before we could penetrate into it, and 
unfortunately, after succeeding in the preserva- 
tion of a dried specimen, it was either thrown 
away by my servant on board ship, or lost on 
landing. s is a circumstance greatly re- 
gret, as I believe the plant to be unknown in 
this country, even by general description.” 

Here, for the nonce, we are obliged to close 
the book. 














Specimens of the Polish Poets ; with Notes and 
Observations. By John Bowring. 12mo. 
pp. 227. London, 1827. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy; and R. Hunter. 

THERE is a romance about Poland which 

would seem iliarly to fit it for the domain 

of poetry. e advanced guard of Europe, its 
warfare with the Turks was carried on in all 
the spirit of chivalrous devotion :—its singular 
form of government, where the band of noble 
horsemen chose one from their number to be 
their hero and king :—and then the last gallant 

for independence, whose fatal termina. 
tion made it but more striking ;—the knowledge 

that its separate existence is now over—that a 

kingdom has been ed out in provinces :— 

all these ‘are the elements wherewith the bard 
works ; but yet we are free to say this pub- 
lication has rather disappointed us. The vo- 





lume, nevertheless, is a very interesting one : 
there fs a great deal of sweet poetry, but it is 






deficient in nationality—there is nothing of 
the literature of Poland that stamps it for its own, 
The principal compositions are pastorals, formed 
Saigidiead taptiths and we have little of those 
fine superstitions, those natural images, which 
make the poetry of a language. Perhaps the 
specimens we are about to quote are the most ori: 
ginal in the book; and these are not, we think, 
sufficient to stamp Polish literature with a very 
high character. 


** Thou angel child ! thy mournful dress before me 

Throws bitterer sorrow o'er me ; 

Thy little ornaments of joy and gladness 
Awake a deeper sadness. 

Never i to wear your splendours—neyer ; 

A on ee te hath bound thee 

a » 

Dark night has gather’d round thee. 

Thy golden belt is dim; thy flower-wreathed tresses 

Scatter’d—Thy summer 

Which thy poor mother wrought she had array’d thee 

For love—and we have laid thee 
In the tomb’s bridal bed; and now thy dower 
Is a funereal flower, 
A little shroud, a grave. Sweet child! thy father 
e odorous hay shall gather, 
To pillow thy cold head. Death’s dormitory 
Holds thee, and all thy glory,” 

«* Rose of the morning, in thy glowing beau’ 
Bright as the stars, and delicete and lov a 
Lift up thy head above thy earthly dwe! 

ughter of heaven ! 


Wake! for the watery clouds are all dispersing ; 
Zephyr invites thee,—frosts and snows of winter 
All are nme and Favonian breezes 

Ww thee smiling. 


Rise in thy beauty,—Wilt thou form a garland 

Round the fair brow of some beloved ? 

Pure though she be, unhallow’d temple never, 
Flow’ret! shall wear thee, 


Thou shouldst be, wreath'd in coronal immortal,— 

Thou shouldst be flung upon a shrine eternal,— 

Thou shouldst be twined among the golden ringlets 
Of the pure Virgin.” 


** It is not gold that I entreat, 
I would not have thy riches, sweet ! 
I supplicate no gems from thee, 
ings of eg a 

But give me, give me, lovely maid ! 

The rosemaary wreath that crowns thy head. 
When thou didst plant those flow'rets, thou 
Didst pledge the wreath to bind my brow;— 
The wreath is woven, now convey 
‘The wreath to me as thou didst say: 
Come, give me, give me, lovely maid! 

The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 


It will not, cannot make thee poor ; 

But, lovely maid! I'll give thee more 

Than its most precious price,—I'll wy 

The bargain, though thou prise I hig . 

But give me, give me, lovely maid! 
The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 
They cost thee t, those simple flowers. 
Some maids must give, with garlands, dowers: 
Yet I will give a dower to thee, 

take the wreath —s0 give it me:— 

es, give me, give me, lovely maid! 
The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 
If not for love nor friendship's sake 
§ prtanet of the wresth thou’ malty 
I'll give thee for thy garland now, 

The Turkish turban on my brow. 
So give me, give me, lovely maid! 

The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 


"Twill fade ere long,—the summer 
Will blast its bloom—its flowers will dies 
Though suns be cool, and winds should sleep, 
Soon autumn’s chill will o’er it a 
Come, give me, give me, lovely 4 
The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 
Thou wiit not stain thy virtue, maid! 

sme thy foots' shall invade, 
Though thou didet aot a wreath of truth, 
And guv’st it to a faithful youth, : 
So give me, give me, lovely maid ! 
‘The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 
O is it not apes, a bliss, 

ing gift as this— 

A few frail flowers that soon must die~ 

To find a friend—eternally ! 

Then give me, give me, lovely maid ! 3 

The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 

So much for the poems: and now a few 

last words to their translator. Our litera- 
ture is much indebted to Mr. Bowring: 0 





the greatest industry in searching for material 
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added the test j t in its use. 
en himself toes Jestce to. the poet ; 
and every volume he sends forth is not only 
curious and interesting, as breathing the spirit 
and bearing the stamp of another land, but 
comes recommended by all the vigour of his 
own native talent. 


Journal of an Officer in the King’s German 
Legion. 12mo. pp. 329, London, 1827. 
H. Colburn. 

To those who have had fathers, brothers, 

friends, engaged in the late fearful warfare 

which has desolated Europe, all that relates 
to it must be. most interesting; and those 
who actually were engaged’ in the struggle 
must look with mingled pride and pleasure on 
any records of the events in which themselves 
bore part. Attractive from the very nature 

of its subject, curious at first as exhibiting a 

foreigner’s English views, and written through- 

out in a light and amusing manner, the vo- 
lume before us bids fair to be popular among 

a popular class. The following sketch after 

the battle of Talavera, is a fearful picture of 

what our brave countrymen endured. 

“ Several days had now elapsed since I 
had taken any warm nourishment. These 
matters one is careless about in a state of 
warfare; but this morning I found myself 
strongly tempted to regale upon a dish of cho. 
eolate, and accordingly (the servants being all 
with the baggage-waggons) proceeded to cook 
some in an empty cartridge-box,—the mate- 
rials for my fire consisting of sundry handsome 
gilt looking-glass frames! - Having despatched 
this dainty meal, I rode off to overtake my 
comrades in their progress to the Alberche. 
The field of battle presented a spectacle truly 
dreadful! A space extending several leagues 
was almost literally covered with the slain! 
On the fatal height ‘which had- been so gal- 
lantly disputed, our courageous fellows lay as 
if they had been entire battalions taking their 
natural rest— painfully conspicuous from the 
red uniform ; whilst, within fifty paces, clad 
in blue and gray, were heaped in dense masses 
the bodies of the assailants! Amongst the 
latter, many, who were wounded only, called 
out to us for succour, which we were com- 
pletely unable ta extend. All the brushwood, 
trees, cottages, &c. in the vicinity, were re- 
duced to ashes, and the earth itself looked 
black and blasted: —whilst, added to this 
universal desolation, the scorching rays of the 
sun contributed their influence to increase the 
torments of the unfortunate wounded wretches. 
Amidst the many thousand dead bodies, brute 
animals, likewise, were mingled. Arms, 
broken carriages, powder-waggons, chests, — 
in short, a heterogeneous medley, comprising 
all manner of articles, were scattered about, to 
complete this picture of destruction and wo. 
The very bushes, half-burnt, were in many in- 
stances clogged with dead bodies, both human 
and brote—unhappy creatures who had crawled 
thither, wounded, from the scene of strife, 
and been finished by the fiery masses, where. 
from their exhaustion prevented escape. Thus 
the devastating principle of fire lent aid to the 
great work of slaughter ; nor was the ministry 
of the demons of hunger and thirst wanting : 
—on approaching the Alberche, some poor 
wretches were discovered by our men who 
had lain there since the 27th instant, and 
whose parched lips had not, they said, been 
blessed with a drop of water during the two 
p> interval. We bivouacked under some 
-trees which had remained unscathed, and 








a neighbouring corn-field also did us much 
service. A medicine-chest that had been aban- 
doned by the enemy was brought in, and sup- 
plied us with many articles whereof we stood 
in great need. Our videttes were posted on 
one side the river, and those of the enemy on 
the other. On the following day, the wounded 
(both friends and’ foes) were conveyed slowly, 
upon carts drawn by oxen, to the hospital, 
and several battalions were ordered to accom- 
plish the interment of the dead. A number 
of our wounded, who had unluckily fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and had suffered 
much maltreatment, now arrived (on being 
discarded to shift for themselves) at our bivouac. 
An English officer, who was among them, 
exhibited a picture of the utmost human 
misery! A ragged Spanish peasant led the 
faint and panting horse whereupon this un- 
fortunate soldier rather hung than sat: he 
was wounded in the head and foot, and his 
wounds were well nigh bare, and bleeding fast. 
His uniform, owing to the gold lace having 
been torn away, was thoroughly defaced, and 
he was destitute at once of hat, shoes, and 
stockings—the only covering for his legs being 
a pair of large worn-out Spanish boots. Upon 
his countenance sat despair, and the cravings 
of hunger and thirst were likewise depicted in 
its lines. With a sensation of deep interest 
did we behold the transient smile which spread 
over his wan features on once more beholding 
his companions in arms—who, however, were 
unable to afford him any other refreshment 
than their consolation and a drink of fresh 
water. That sleep is the chief necessary of 
human existence, and goes in its effects far 
beyond the administering to hunger or thirst, 
T had a convincing p in the course of the 
night of the 30th July. During the previous 
three days and nights I had scarcely —— 
as many hours’ sleep: besides which, ad 
been necessitated to put up frequently with 
but a little bread, wine, and chocolate—and 
often with none of these, but water only. At 
length provisions arrived, but were not to be 
served out till midnight. I had previously 
composed myself upon a delicious bundle of 
straw, and slept most sweetly! On awaking 
in the morning, much refreshed, I could not 
avoid expressing to an officer who lay beside 
me, my regret at not having aroused myself to 
partake of the meat and soup. After listening 
awhile to} my doleful lamentations, he excited 
in me no small surprise by saying that I had 
so partaken,—had been awakened—devoured 
my share cage uncommon pr Magar Ch 
off to sleep again; and in a few mo- 
aoe whole circumstance floated dimly 
upon my recollection, likeadream. * * * 
“ We were certainly at length secure both 
from the attacks of the enemy and from the 
pressure of absolute want; but now a fresh 
calamity threatened us, namely, the danger 
of fire! The ferocious heat so completely 
dried up all the grass, roots, &c. that the 
ground was frequently ignited by our cooking- 
fires, and in a short time a circumference of 
several leagues (particularly where the influence 
of the wind was felt) exhibited one flaming 
mass. On the first day of this truly infernal 
bivouac, I myself se te fell a victim to the 
fire occasioned by my cookery. I hastened to 
loosen my horse, which was fastened to a tree 
hard by ; but before I could succeed in unbind- 
ing him, the surrounding trusses of hay had 
kindled, and the greedy flames were mounting 
high beside me. Against this kind of warfare 
there was no centending. In some instances, 





it not only annoyed but deceived us. A day or 





two after our arrival there arose a universal 
cry that the enemy was at hand, and had al. 
ready crossed the bridge of Almarez! whereas, 
_ further scrutiny, it turned out to be a 
false alarm, proceeding from an extensive fire 
in the encampment of the artillery, who were 
consequently necessitated tocha a 
Nor was the plague of fire pany se evil. The 
state of clothing amongst the troops had be. 
come deplorable, and was most pain: felt as 
regarded shoes. The wives of the English sol. 
diers, who were in general so neat and cleanly, 
were now completely barefooted, and with 
scarce a whole garment, and seated on meager, 
crazy-footed donkeys, cut a figure steaapllier 
forlorn. Many store- ms had been left 
behind in the mountains, either owing to their 
having broken down, or to the slaughter 
of the oxen which drew them, whom the im- 
patient soldiers had greedily butchered; thus 
allaying the cravings of their stomachs at the 
expense of their backs and feet. From the 
same cause, numbers of sick and wounded 
were deprived of their conveyances, and forced 
upon the melancholy alternative of sinking 
upon the inhospitable soil, or urging their la- 
cerated limbs to excruciating labour. Thus 
have we traced the footsteps of carnage, famine, 
and fire; we have now to record the devasta- 
tions of pestilence. _ Diarrhoea, engendered by 
the spare and unwholesome diet, in conjunction 
with the overpowering heat, tormented our 
squalid host; and the horses suffered acutely 
from their long journeys upon a hard, dry, and 
burning ground. The biscuit had grown so 
indurated that it was scarcely possible to 
moisten it; and (although it was unwise, 
amidst so many real evils, to conjure up ima- 
ginary ones) we could not avoid regretting the 
want of knives, forks, and spoons, in the ab- 
sence whereof, the scanty supplies afforded us 
could not be carried decently to our lips! Our 
water was furnished by stagnant ditches full of 
leeches, &c. which got into the nostrils of the 
horses and into the throats of the men, occa- 
sioning perpetual bleeding. Whenever we 
were fortunate enough to meet with a running 
stream, we at once used it for purposes of 
washing, bathing, and drinking. Nor was 
there any alleviation from refreshing showers, 
The baked earth reflected the sultriness which 
had been communicated to it, and the longer 
the heats continued, the more unbearable did 
they thence become. If now and then symp. 
toms of tempest appeared in the western heavens, 
the welcome masses were attracted towards the 
distant mountains, where they t their 
force without favouring our neighbourhood 
with a single rain-drop, and the air, instead of 
freshening, waxed yet closer. The water we 
drank, being milk-warm, allayed not the thirst, 
but, on the contrary, relaxed and weakened our 
bodies, which wore the pallid aspect of fever- 
stricken men ; and in addition to all, we were 
well-nigh maddened (day and night) by swarms 
of noxious insects—such as ants, efts, spiders, 
locusts, &c. among the latter of which some 
measured half a yard in length, and were not 
backward in defending themselves, when re- 
sisted, by springing at the person’s head. * * 

“* We had become heedless as to the par- 
ticular marking of time. A man scarcely 
cared to wind up his watch; and instead of 
specifying the hour, it was common to say, 
© We shall march at day-break.’ . With regard 
to the day of the week, all calculation of that 
matter had long been abandoned. “ * * 

“ On arriving at Leiria, towards mid-day, I 
found that otherwise pleasant town a prey to 
all the horrors of war. Instructions had been 
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issued to the inhabitants to make their escape, 
which sundry false and exaggerated rumours 
caused them to accomplish with inconvenient 
and unnecessary speed. The authors of these 
reports were, in most instances, scoundrels who 
took advantage of the unhappy state of circum- 
stances to rifle the houses of the terrified 
citizens. During the disorder attendant on 
these scenes of suffering and atrocity, Lord 
Wellington arrived ; and his presence tended 
at once to assuage the tumult. The brigands 
were several of them arrested; and two of the 

rincipal culprits, one of whom was in the 
English and the other in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, hung upon trees outside the town, where 
their bodies were kept until the whole of the 
army had passed, as a warning to the rest of 
the soldiers. The confusion prevailing in the 
streets of Leiria was extraordinary, and pre- 
sented a spectacle of mournful interest. Sugar, 
coffee, and chocolate, and other articles of mer- 
chandise, were strewed lavishly about upon the 
ground, whilst many of the inhabitants of the 
place were still occupied in collecting their 
most valuable property, to rescue it, if possible, 
from the enemy’s hands. On entering one of 
the houses, I found a man whon, from his 
rigid posture and vacant stare, I scarcely ima- 
gined to be alive. He made no answer to my 
salutations, nor could I get him to rise from 
the chair whereon he sat. I passed on to see 
if there were any other inmates of this gloomy 
abode, and discovered in an inner apartment a 
ox porn who was reduced to the last state 
of ustion and debility, from the combined 
effects of illness and want of food, and who told 
me that he had not received so much as a 
draught of water during the last two days! I 
busied myself to procure some refreshment for 
this neglected wretch, and having in a measure 
su led, made inquiriés concerning the man 
who evinced such palpable est ment of 
mind. My surprise ceased, when J learnt that 
he had been reduced, by the extortions and de- 
predations incidental to the lamentable condi- 
tion of the country, from comparative affluence 
to utter destitution! This retreat of the 
Anglo-Portuguese army from Coimbra to the 
entrenchments was, in truth, attended with 
most disastrous circumstances to the unfor- 
tunate people of the region through which it 
was carried on. Every division of our forces 
was accompanied jby a troop at least equally 
numerous of fugitives ; and it was quite disgust- 
ing to observe the alacrity with which our allies 
pillaged their own fellow-countrymen. This he- 
te eous mass, which appeared to be stimu- 
lated bya common feeling of inexpressible horror 
atthe French, comprised rich and poor—men and 
women—old and young—mothers with their 
infants either led by the hand or pendent from 
their backs. Even nuns abandoned their con- 
vents; and, strangers in the world around 
them, vainly sought each some protecting 
friend or relative. As this melancholy train 
approached the capital, the horses and mules 
had most of them become exhausted, and un- 
able to proceed further; and it was no uncom- 
mon sight to perceive a richly-clad lady, with 
silken slippers, wading through the mud of the 

igh road. ° 4 . . 


“The retreat of the French was attended 
with every atrocity which the mind can con- 
ceive. Smoking villages, wasted fields, dilapi- 
dated towns, conspired alternately to atest their 
Tage, disappointment, and fiendish barbarity. 
Nor were these ravages confined to inanimate 
objects. Slaughter as well as fire was enlisted 
into his ce the fugitive soi-disant 
age were found 
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lying together wounded in ditches, or upon the 
high road ; and mingling their cries with those 
of the sick enemy, who had been abandoned to 
their fate. Herds of unoffending beasts were 
included in the work of destruction, and clog- 
ged the paths, mixing their death-groans with 
the sighs of their human fellow-sufferers, 
whom the diabolical foe, having, in many in- 
stances, stricken to the earth, had plundered of 
their garments, and left exposed to nakedness 
as well as suffering. An eye-witness of the 
barbarities perpetrated in Santarem, during its 
occupation by Massena, assured me as a fact, 
among other instances, that the soldiers had 
strung up twelve old men, in the cloisters of 
one of the monasteries, to represent, as they 
said, the twelve apostles! They stuck human 
heads upon poles, as marks to shoot at; and 
the fate of nine unfortunate nuns, who fell 
into the power of these monsters, is really too 
horrible to contemplate. On the 7th of March, 
we broke up from our bivouac, and marched 
over bad roads four leagues to Torres Novas. 
In front of a village, which had been burned 
by the French, we found a suckling infant, in 
a basket lying near the road, beside a fire which 
had probably been lighted by the enemy.” 

The next is of what the author Lord 
Wellington’s “ personal activity,” we should 
say mental energy. 

‘¢ On the day after the principal conflict at 
Fuentes, he received information that Marshal 
Soult was pressing forward against the English 
corps @’armée in the south near Badajoz; upon 
which his lordship started instantly from the 
field of battle, in order to be there before any 
attack was made. In the course of this hurried 
journey, he rode two horses dead, notwith- 
standing relays had been constantly in readi- 
ness ; and at one point, took a stream which 
was so deep and impetuous, that two dragoons, 
who accompanied him, sank and were drowned. 
The: victorious. genera),.however, by virtue 
either of his better horse or better luck, got 
safely over, and accomplished the distance in 
an incredibly short space of time.” 

Our military traveller ends in Sicily: his 
account is well worth reading, but our limits 
will permit but of one anecdote. 

“* Monks, in fact, and beggars, are, if I may 
so express myself, the staple nuisances of Pa- 
lermo; and an English officer would not be 
long in discovering the annoyance of the latter, 
as they beset him on all sides, and he finds 
himself compelled, in order to fight his way 
through, to distribute some trifling gratuities, 
for which act of kindness he is generally repaid 
by attempts upon his watch or purse; for a 
Sicilian beggar is uniformly a thief ;—he is 
dexterous at his trade, too, as I myself had 
more than once the misfortune to discover. A 
British officer, on one occasion, gave a female 
beggar a Spanish dollar: close by stood a men- 
dicant friar, who, the moment after, stepped 
up with his poor-box, and shewed her a repre- 
sentation upon its lid of the flames of hell; 
whereupon the terrified creature flung the 
alms she had just received into the treasury of 
the knavish priest. . The officer, however, hav- 
ing witnessed this transaction, immediately 
made up to the friar, and by dint of a good 
deal of entreaty, and a few ciate compelled 
him to refund. The woman imagined that 
she should get the dollar again; but the of- 
ficer, by this time grown wiser, confided it toa 
securer place—his own pocket.” 

We have now only to repeat, that this vo- 
lume is among the most amusing of a class of 
productions which every Englishman reads 








with pleasure, 












Two Years in Ava ; from May |; to 
1826. By an Officer on the Stat en ne 
Pp. 455. London, 1827. Murray. . 


Havine so recently reviewed Snodgrass’ and 
other publications relative to Ava and the 
Burman nation, we are not required to enter at 
any considerable length into the present work, 
which goes a good way over the ground which 
we have already travelled. From about the 
middle of the volume,~ however, we come upon 
some newer facts; and two maps at the end 
will be found useful to geography. 

Our task shapes itself. We pass over the 
embarkation of the army in India—its arrival 
at Rangoon— its brilliant exploits—and the 
successful issue of the war; and we select 
what appears to us most curious, as illus. 
trating the manners and feelings of the people, 
for the amusement of our readers, and an ex. 
ample of the author's style and intelligence, 
As bound by gallantry, we begin with the 
dames. 

“* The Burman women pay great attention 
to the adornment of their persons. Their hair 
is tied in a bunch at the back of the head; and, 
as a quantity of it is considered a great beauty, 
false tails, sometimes two or three in number, 
are ingeniously mixed with the real hair, so as 
to form a large knot, which is further adorned 
with flowers. In the ears, instead of rings, 
they wear rolls of gold about half an inch in 
diameter; and round the neck gold chains, 
differing in make and value according to the 
wealth of the owner. The lower garment con. 
sists of one single piece of variegated silk of 
different patterns: this is wrapped round the 
body, partly covering the bosom, and tucked in 
under the arm. It falls as low as the ankle, 
but being open in front, and merely lapping 
over a little when not moving, if they walk, 
discloses the whole of the leg; only one limb 
being visible at 4 time, according to the for. 
ward step. Custom soon deprived this dress of 
the indecent appearance with which it first 
struck us. It is peculiar to the whole of this 
part of Asia, and has been so from time im. 
memorial. The ‘ engee,’ a light muslin jacket 
worn open, and red sandals, complete the habi- 
liments of the sex. Those moving in higher 
circles wear the same, but of more costly ma- 
terials. The Burman women are well made, 
but not distinguished either by the height or 
delicacy of their person; they are, in general, 
rather small and stout, and much fairer than 
the Hindoos. Some, indeed, have remarkably 
fair complexions, and their features partake 
much of their Tartar origin. Their hair and 
eyes are black, but the latter, generally speak- 
ing, not so handsome as those of the Hin- 
dostanee women. In order to 7 their 
appearance, they rub the face, ds, and 
bosom, with powder of sandal wood, and tinge 
the tips of their nails with red; they, how- 
ever, considerably diminish their pretensions to 
beauty by constantly chewing the betel nut 
and paun leaf, which blacken the teeth, and 
give the inside of the lips and the tongue a dis- 
gusting look; added to which, the cheroot, 
made of chopped tobacco, wrapped up in a teak 
leaf, is never out of their mouths. The most 
extraordinary idea the Burmahs have adopted 
with regard to beauty, is that of accustoming 
the girls, from the earliest age, to turn the 
inside of the elbow out, as if dislocated. This 
is the ne plus ultra of elegance, and in all 
statues and drawings of women, they are re- 
presented in this posture. Seeing an old woman 
one day with her arm thus distorted, I ex- 
amjned it, and found that practice had rendered 
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the joint so flexible, that it moved with equal 
facility either way. The old lady was quite 

d of the degree of curve she could give the 
arm, and appeared much flattered by my notice 

it.” , 

The Burmans are fond of wrestling, fencing, 
dancing, and vocal music, (the instrumental is 
described as being very disagreeable to Eu- 
ropean ears); but their chief delight is in the 
drama, of which we have the following notice :— 

“© The Burman plays do not appear to be 
remarkable for the number of their dramatis 

sone. In most, there is a prince, a con- 
fidant, a buffoon or two, and a due proportion 
of female characters, represented by boys dressed 
in female attire. The dresses are handsome ; 
and in one which I attended, the dialogue 
appeared to be lively and well supported, as far 
as I could judge from the roars of laughter 
which resounded from the Burman part of the 
audience. One sentimental scene, in which the 
loving prince takes leave of his mistress, and 
another where, after much weeping and flirta- 
tion, she throws herself into his arms, were 
sufficiently intelligible to us; but some, in 
which the jokes of the clown formed the lead- 
ing feature, were quite lost upon those who 
did not understand the language. The place 
chosen for the representation was a spot of 
ground outside of our houses, the heat being 
very great; and here a circle was formed of 
carpets and chairs, lighted by torches dipped in 
petroleum, which threw a brilliant flare around, 
though accompanied by a most unpleasant 
odour. Dancing succeeded, and one or two 
young women were the performers: like the 
Hindostanee nautch, it merely consisted in 
throwing the body and arms into numerous 
graceful and rather voluptuous postures; at the 
same time advancing slowly, with a short 
steady step, and oornsionally c ing it for 
a more lively figure. All this time the drums, 
cymbals, and clarionets, were unceasing in their 
discordant sounds, and, before long, fairly drove 
me from the field.” 

After the drama of life itself is over, we hear 
that “a good deal of ceremony attends a Bur- 
man funeral. The corpse is deposited in ‘a 
curious coffin, three feet deep, covered with 
@ profusion of cut paper, tinsel, and other 
ornaments, and borne on men’s shoulders. 
This is preceded by several priests, dressed in 
their yellow robes, with a black-beaded rosary 
in one hand, and a fan in the other, who now 
and then chant or pray in concert with some 
of the attendants. The chief mourners sob, 
cry, and howl, in a manner that would reflect 
credit on the most perfect adepts in the mourn- 
ing art of the Emerald Isle; and a large con- 
course of the friends of the deceased forms a 
long string in the rear. On arriving at the 
place of interment, the body is either buried, 
when the gaudy coffin is placed outside the 
tomb, most probably, with the view of prevent- 
ing the attack of dogs, who often scratch up 
the corpses; or else is burned with its attendant 
paraphernalia, and the ashes deposited in a 
grave. The Burmahs are not in the habit of 
erecting lasting memorials over the ashes of 

dead: some few of the greater personages 
have mausoleums built to their memory, and 
Sometimes a pagoda is dedicated in recollection 
of a lost friend or relation; but the practice 
is not general: and the consequent absence 
of monuments and tombs deprives the traveller 
one source of gratification and inquiry, 
aun felt when contemplating the _— 
1 me by. Persons of very 
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in state in some kioum, or public edifice; but 
this ceremony we had not an opportunity of 
viewing during our stay in Ava. I heard, 
however, that the body of a priest at Rangoon 
was embalmed in this manner, and that honey 
was the principal ingredient.” 

The Burmahs have no caste as in Hindostan. 
** In the choice of food, they are far from 
cleanly ; on the contrary, any disgusting meat 
is sought after with avidity, and this we often 
witnessed at Prome. <A great mortality sud- 
—_ took place among the horses of the 
artillery and body-guard, as many as four and 
five dying daily ; and no sooner had the animals 
breathed their last, than you would see them 
surrounded by groups of Burmahs, waiting, 
like harpies, to pounce upon their prey. The 
instant permission was given them, men, wo- 
men, and children, commenced dissecting the 
carcass, and cutting the flesh into strips, 
(which were afterwards hung in the sun to 
dry,) soon left nothing but the skeleton, which, 
in turn, was attacked and picked by a host of 
half-famished pariah dogs. Their religion, it 
is true, forbids them wilfully to deprive cattle 
of life; but this is constantly evaded. If the 
animal is killed by an accidental shot, nothing 
is said on the subject ; and this I fancy occurs 
very frequently, as we used to find half-devoured 
buffaloes near the Burman pickets. Reptiles 
of every kind, such as lizards and snakes, are 
also eaten by the lower classes; and a small 
fish, which is kept till half putrid, and then 
pickled, is considered a great treat ; it is called 
gnapee, and the vicinity of it may easily be 
perceived by the stench which exhales from the 
boats laden with any quantity.” 

Of more miscellaneous matter, the subjoined 
extracts will afford a sufficient idea. 

‘© There is said to be one of the largest rubies 
ever known in thetreasury at Ava; where its 
beauty is inereased by plating it in a bow] “full 
of water, and consequently magnifying its 
lustre. The following story is related of the 
manner in which it came into the possession of 
the kings of Ava :—After the sacking of Pegue 
by Alompra, the unfortunate degraded old king, 
Beinga Della, whose life was spared by the 
clemency of the conqueror, was kept in close 
confinement in Rangoon during the reign of 
his son, and old age was fast hastening the 
period of his existence. Still he was an object 
of jealousy and fear to the Burman kings; and 
Shembuah, who had but just suppressed a re- 
volt of the Peguers, was glad of the opportunity 
it offered to deprive them of their only head, 
whom he therefore, though innocent, ordered 
to be executed, in 1769, as a participator in the 
rebellion. Awa Bock, or Pagoda Point, was 
the spot appointed for his execution, and on his 
way thither he was observed to be constantly 
twisting what appeared to be a piece of wax 
in his hand, and this his attendants stated he 
had done during the whole time he-was in 
prison. After the execution, curiosity induced 
some of the bystanders to examine the wax, 
and in it was discovered this ruby, which was of 
course immediately forwarded to the court. * * 

“‘ The ground, for several miles in the vi- 
cinity of Yaynangheoum and Tantabain, pro- 
duces the famous petroleum, which is so com- 
monly used in Ava, and constitutes one of its 
greatest articles of trade.. As we marched over 
the arid hills where the wells were sunk, we 
could perceive the air to be strongly impreg- 
nated with the fumes of the oil; and in the 
neighbourhood of the small villages on the 
road, piles of jars were to be seen, intended to 
receive it for use. Some of the wells which 
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were near the road enabled us to see the manner 
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in which the oil is procured ; but the absence 
of the workmen, and the rapidity of our march, 
prevented my gaining much information on 
the subject. The shaft is sunk of a square 
form, and suppérted by wooden frames; and at 
about the depth of one hundred and fifty feet, 
the oil is generally to be met with: floating on 
the water which exudes from the sides of the 
well. When drawn, it is separated from the 
water, and transported in jars to the river side, 
where boats are constantly employed in distri- 
buting it to the different parts of the empire. 
The oil is of a dirty green colour; it has a 
considerable degree of consistency, and a most 
offensive and penetrating odour, and is used by 
the Burmahs for lamps, coarse painting, and 
occasionally as an external medicine. ® * 

** Pagahm Mew is the only town we saw 
during our stay in Ava which possessed any fine 
monuments of antiquity, to shew to the present 
age the splendour and grandeur which had for- 
merly existed in that country. It was impos- 
sible to move a few yards without seeing the 
ruins of religious edifices. Some appeared to 
have been splendidly carved and adorned ; 
others, from the lapse of time, had fallen so 
much to decay, that they were scarcely distin. 
guishable from the adjoining rubbish. Here 
you would see a mouldering arch still retaining 
its tottering position by the aid of natural liga. 
tures of strong parasitic plants, and sheltering 
under its venerable cover a mutilated image of 
Gaudma ; whilst in its vicinity the ruins of 
large vaulted chambers and galleries could be 
distinctly traced ; and, strewed over the plain, 
many immense pagodas, whose stable construc. 
tion had withstood the ravages of age and of 
the elements, towered over the minor edifices, 
and appeared like so many magnificent mauso- 
leums. Indeed, the whole scene, from the pe- 
culiar style of architecture, and dreary, deso- 
late appeararite of the temples, seemed like a 
gigantic burial-ground.”’ f 

Here a temple called the Shoezeegoon, like 
the famous “* Shoemadoo, is said to have been 
the work of supernatural agency. Some cen-« 
turies past, when this building was commenced, 
the workmen employed in its construction, who 
were advancing but slowly in their undertaking, 
were surprised one morning on observing that 
although they had ceased their labours at sun- 
set, a most extraordinary addition had been 
made to the edifice during the night; and, on 
inquiry, the actors in this deed could not be 
heard of: every one disclaimed any knowledge 
of the transaction, which it was supposed none 
but immortal hands could have performed ; and 
the workmen again resumed their labour, leav- 
ing off, as before, at dusk. The next morning 
the same prodigy appeared ; day after day their 
wondering eyes were gratified with the gradual 
increase of the building ; and at last it attained 
its present form, when both the visible and in- 
visible architects ceased from their toils, leaving 
& reputation of great sanctity attached to this 
singular edifice. Whilst I was examining the 
curiosities of the spot, a number of young girls, 
and two or three men, dressed in their holiday 
clothes, entered the gates, for the purpose of 
paying homage at the shrine of Gaudma, and 
presenting an offering of a number of small 
wax-tapers, which they lit and placed at the 
foot of one of the colossal images. This illumi- 
nation, seen at the end of the long, dark aisle, 
had a very pretty effect, and shewed to great 
advantage the disparity of size of the humble 
adorers of Gaudma, and the huge representa- 
tions of that god, which every now and then 
emitted a brilliant flash as its gilded surface 





reflected the rays of light thrown on it by the 
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tapers, or disappeared in the obscurity when 
the wind rushed through the vaulted passage of 
the temple, and almost extinguished the candles. 
Adjoining the Shoezegoon was another edifice, 
exceedingly worthy of remark, us containing a 
great variety of Burman paintings. <A vaulted 
ry, enclosing a small chamber, and covered 
y a pinnacled roof, formed this Burman 
Louvre; and on the walls, in fresco, were de- 
scribed numerous groups of figures, pursuing 
different occupations, and crowded together as 
thick as possible. Here you see a number of 
women carrying their offerings to a temple; a 
little further on is a river, with boats plying on 
the surface, and fish, larger than the men, 
putting their heads above the water. Another 
space represents a group of prisoners, with their 
hands tied behind their backs, waiting the ap- 
proach of an infuriated elephant sent to destro 
them ; and a line of soldiers, drawn up wit 
great regularity, some armed with spears, others 
with muskets, offers an excellent specimen of 
the Burman warriors. Indeed, the various 
figures portrayed on the walls cannot be enu- 
merated ; elephants, camels, horses, deer, dogs, 
men, and women, were there promiscuously de- 
picted.; and, though with the most perfect dis- 
regard of any thing like perspective, were still 
not devoid of merit. The edging which sur- 
rounded these drawings, and divided them from 
the ornaments on the ceiling, was a beautiful 
performance, and the exact counterpart of the 
borders of a Cashmere shawl: the ceiling, also, 
was brilliantly ornamented with a diversity of 
rich patterns, similar to those of a carpet, but 
shewing a t variety, every small division 
being of a t design from the preceding 
one, and the whole executed with the greatest 
neatness and precision. Although the draw- 
ings were of great and no pains had been 
taken to preserve po from the effects of 
damp, they still retained the most brilliant and 
vivid hues, and were not in the least falling to 
decay; consequently the colours used must 
have been of a very superior kind to any now 
known.” 
The conclusion next Saturday. 








The Life of Carl Theodor Korner, written by 
his Father: with Selections from his Poems, 
Tales, and Dramas. Translated from the 
German, by G. F. Richardson, author of 
‘* Poetic Hours.”? 12mo. 2 vols. London, 

' 2827, T. Hurst and Co.; Dublin, Westley 
and Tyrrell, 


Iris possible to imagine the hero of ad- 
veature’s fabled enacting a part of deeper 
romance than the actual life of Kirner. We 
see him first the and successful bard— 
the admired of public, the loved of private life : 
we see him next, all the poetry of his fiery 
poor Fy into action, himself the hero he de- 
scribes ; and a glorious death, fighting for the 
liberties of his country, is the crown to his 
brief and gallant career. We can well imagine 
the enthusiasm with which the soldier-poet’s 
numbers must have been by his country. 
men : at a time when every feeling of patriotism 
was awakened by bg carpe and kept alive by 
action, heart a responding chord to 
the bard who gave their thoughts utterance. 
Nor was Kérner’s a fame to be confined to his 
own land: and while saying these volumes are of 
universal interest, it is but confessing what the 
warrior-minstrel is well calculated 

tions are translated by a gentleman of 
whose poetical talents we have before spoken 





highly. Insome parts he has doneall thatatrans- 


lator could do, in others he has certainly failed. 
Kérner’s three princi the Sword 
Song, the Mi ’s Father-Land, and the War 
Song, are coldly done ; indeed, after the mag- 
nificent translations that appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, little was left for any after- 
comer to do. Mr. Richardson appears to have 
fettered himself too much by mere copying of 
peculiar metre. The poet who has to te 
has a very different. task to the painter who has 
to copy. The one works with the same mate- 
rials as his original; he has to follow line by 
line, shade by shade: the other is rather the 
same artist when he has to take the human 
face, where the great merit is to catch the ex- 
pression. Still there is great merit in these 
volumes. The Address to the People of Saxony 
is very spirited: in the life of Kérner the sim- 
plicity is most happily caught; and the two 
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Malaria; Essay on the Production and Pro. 
pagation of this Poison, the Nature and 
Localities of the Places by which itis pro. 
duced, the Diseases caused by it, with the 

‘ Means of Preventing or Diminishing 
both at Home and in the Naval and Military 
Service. By J. Macculloch, M.D., F.R.S., 

&c. 8vo. pp. 480. London, 1827. Long. 

man and Co. 


Among the various subjects which the 
attentior. of mankind, we apprehend our 
readers will agree with us in opinion, that the 


aang of human life, and the increase of 


uman enjoyment, claim universal pre-emi. 


nence. Yet it is an extraordinary fact, that 
those principles and those pursuits , which 
usually impel the actions of all the rational 
portion of our species, as individuals, should be 


following little pieces are favourable specimens | altogether lost sight.of in a collective point of 


of the poetry. iad 


’Tis evening ; all is hush’d and still ; 
The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen, 
As here I sit, to muse at will, 
Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen ; 
While wand’ring thoughts wy by! fill 
With dreams of life when and green, 
And visions of the olden time 
Revive in all their pomp sublime. 


While time hath call’d the brave away, 

And anege the lovely to the tomb; 
As yonder bright but ray 

Is quench’d amid the twilight gloom : 
Yet ye = from all decay, 

For still urt and fresh ye bloom, 
And seem to tell in whis; breath, 
That greatness still survives in death ! 
And ye survive Ann 9 change severe, 

aged stem but stronger WS 
And not a pilgrim here, sil 

But seeks shade repose. 
And if your leaves, chen ony and sere, 

Fall at autumn’s wintry close, 


Yet leaf shall 

Its vernal tribute to the spring. 

Thou native oak; thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too of German worth ! 


And worthy of their native earth ! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 

Or on the times when thou hadst birth? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of all, 


view. An observation has often been made, 
with homely truth, ine 4 that. portion of 
our internal police which is connected with 
sani regulations :—‘‘ that, what is every 
body’s business is nobody’s business.”’ Yet it is 
the undoubted province of district-magistrates, 
or others who have the superintendence of 
county hospitals, prisons, &c. to use due vigi- 
lance in the selection of such spots.of ground 
as have the reputation of being salubrious, for 
the erection of edifices destined to contain a 
large number of individuals. To all such per- 
sons we beg leave to recommend the. work 
before us, as containing a most valuable mass of 
information on a subject that has hitherto been 
almost entirely pega in this country, both 
by medical and other writers—the nature and 
effect of marsh miasma, or malaria. 

We need.not. remind our scientific. readers of 
the qualifications of Dr. Macculloch for the 
task he has undertaken; his miscellaneous 
writings, in‘our seientifio journals, exhibiting 
his talent as an accurate and profound observer 
in almost every branch of physical science. The 
subject which he has here brought before our 
notice is not. a mere point of medical inquiry. 


‘Thine oaks still stand, while thou, alas! inust fall.” | L¢ 18 @ question which involves the very exist- 


« The Three Stars. 


There are sean chosntig stage of light 
O’er life’s dark path that shine ; 

And these fair orbs, so pure and bright, 
Are song, and love, and wine ! 


For oh! the soul of hath power 
To charm the . 

To soothe the ner’s sternest hour, 
And bid his griefs depart ! 

And wine can lend to song its mirth, 
Can joys unwonted bring, 

And paint this fair and lovely earth 
In charms of deathless . 


But thou, oh love ! of all the throng 
Art fairest seen to shine, 

For thou canst soothe the soul like song, 
And cheer the heart like wine ! 
Then deign, fair orbs! to shed your ray 
eas a7 path of loom, 

To guide me life’s lonely way, 
And shine upon my tomb! 

For oh! the song, the cup, the kiss, 
Can make the it divine; 

Then blest be he who found the bliss 
Of song, and love, and wine !” 


We do not think the dramatic pieces very 


much calculated for popularity here ; they were 
well adapted to act upon the peculiar feeling 
of Germany, then herself in all the horrors of 
fierce and mortal struggle—but only in part are 
they suited to the taste of an English reader. 
We have now only to say that there is a spirited 
sketch of the warrior-bard as frontispiece. 





ence of entire communities in many of our 
colonies; and is especially worthy of the most 
mature consideration, in the formation of new 
settlements by our- less fortunate coun 

— are induced to emigrate from their native 
soil. 
In his introductory remarks—‘ On the 
Effects of Malaria, and on-the Utility of a 
Knowledge of that subject,”” Dr. Macculloch 
observes :—‘‘ How. widely. malaria is a,cause of 
death, will be apparent almost on a moment’s 
consideration, when we recollect that, in all 
the warmer, and hence more populous coun- 
tries, nearly the entire mortality is the pro- 
duce of fevers, and these fevers the mah nl 
of malaria! I have said, elsewhere, that 
it has been estimated to produce one half of 
the entire mortality of the human race; nor 
do I think that this computation, made by 
physicians of care and consideration, has been 
exaggerated. If, in our more fortunate climate, 
it is less destructive than in some others, it 
is far more so than is commonly imagined; 
since, of those who die. from fevers, it may be 
safely asserted, that more than nine in ten 
perish from the fevers of this class, too gene- 
rally confounded with the contagious disorder 
of the same name under the term typhus. 
And if the deaths produced in England by 
fevers, in this present season (1826) alone, be 
examined,—if I could name a single parish, and 


that peculiar! holesome district, 
wns gh ban sixteen hundred, 
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mortality intwo months was one in thirteen, 
—_ surely abundant reason, if less than 
our neighbours of France, Holland, and Italy, 
to take an interest in the cause of such diseases ; 
mote particularly if, by an accurate knowledge 
of the cause, we can avert its power or dimi- 
nish its influence, and thus reduce this heavy 
amount of human suffering, with all its com- 
plicated consequences.”” The author further 
observes !~="* Can we however forget, that we 
also suffer with Italy and with Greece, with 
Africa, and the West and East Indies! As 
travellers, as residents, as warriors, as colo- 
nists, we partake with all. If the sword has 
slain its thousands, malaria has slain its tens 
of thousands. It is disease, not the field of 
which digs the grave of armies.”” The 
truth of these observations require no further 
than the despatches from our brave army 
engaged in the late Burmese war, and the 
annual mortality of our garrisons in the West 
Indies, and on the dreadful coast of Africa. 

After noticing the principal districts of Italy, 
France, and Holland, which are infested with 
this pestilence, our author proceeds to prove, 
that not only our marshy districts and lower 
levels in England are periodically subject to 
malaria, but that in. places hitherto unsus- 
pected it prevails to a considerable extent.— 
* It is a popular opinion that the rushy pools 
and petty swamps, so common in high moor- 
lands, are. innocent, or incapable of producing 
malaria. I know not why they should be 
exempt more than other marshy places, unless 
under a very high elevation, or a cold climate ; 
and that the fact is not so, has been proved to 
my conviction, by the occurrence of intermit- 
tents in Wales at considerable elevations, from 
these unquestionable causes.. In one instance, 
among “* many others ;~—a considerable body 
of labourers were employed in excavating a 
pond on a moor of this nature, situate about a 
thousand feet above the level of the seas and 
in the course of the work; within a very short 
time, nearly one half were incapacitated by the 
ague. And ifsuch rushy spots can produce an 
extensive effect of this kind, there will be always 
cause for suspicion, even in the smallest quan- 
tity of such wet land, be the character what it 
ma’ 7? 

Dr. Macculloch condemns the taste of those 
who select the rushy banks of a river, such as 
the Thames, for a residence in the summer and 
autumnal season; though he very judiciously 
declines specifying the most objectionable situa- 
tions in the environs of the metropolis, from a 
feeling of delicacy, connected with the value 
of property in such unhealthy districts. We 
have no hesitation in declaring our firm con- 
vietion, that the beautiful meadows and lawns 
which skirt the banks of the river Thames af- 
ford a nidus for the production and propaga- 
tion.of a numerous class of fevers, which are 
usually ascribed to any other but the real 
sourcesthe ditches of stagnant water, and 
the disengagement of gaseous matter from 
vegetable ss nen 


It not appear, from the researches of 
Dr. , that any satisf experi- 
ments have been made, either by the conti- 


nental philosophers or ourselves, as to the spe- 
cific gaseous matter which constitutes malaria. 
That it varies, in no slight degree, according 
to the peculiar character of the soil, and the 
more or less profusion of vegetable matter, can 
scarcely admit of any doubt. It is also equally 
obvious, that a certain elevation of temperature 
is necessary, in order to give activity to this 


térial poison: for various districts in our own 
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the summer and autumnal months, are compa- 
ratively exempt during the winter and spring. 
All other circumstances being similar, it is also 
found that the malignity of its influence is 
pretty constantly in the same ratio as the ele- 
vated temperature of the district in which it 
prevails. In a sanitary point of view, it is 
perhaps of little importance to determine the 
precise chemical properties of the gases which 
constitute malaria. It is sufficient to ascertain 
that its influence on the vital functions is of a 
deleterious nature ; producing, invariably, the 
class of intermittent or remittent fevers, sub- 
ject, of course, to considerable modification in 
individuals. 

Among the obscure causes which operate to 
produce malaria in cities or large towns, Dr. 
Macculloch enumerates public sewers or 
drains. As one proof, among many others, of 
the class of intermittent fevers originatin 
from the malaria generated in sewers, Dr. M. 
states, *‘ that at the Salpetriere, at Paris, in- 
termittents were at one period common among 
the residents confined there; but the malaria of 
the sewers being suspected as the cause, the 
diseases of this class were finally and effectually 
eradicated, by making an alteration in the 
drains.” It is, we believe, the decided opinion 
of the more scientific portion of the medital 
profession, that the anomalous fever which 
prevailed to such an alarming extent, about two 
years since, in the Penitentiary at Milbank, 
had its origin in the malaria of the swamps 
which surround that edifice: the strongest 
proof of which was the fact,. that the prisoners, 
on being removéd to the more salubrious dis- 
trict of the Regent’s Park, speedily became 
convalescent. Dr. Macculloch notices with re- 
gret the error committed by professional mén 
in mistaking remittent fever for typhus. ‘‘ An 
error so universal, that we trace it through 
almost every medical work ; and so common, 
even to this hour, as to be committed every day 
by ninestenths of practitioners, or more, is one 
which, while it confuses the whole history of 
endemic, as well as of epidemic fevers, has also 
produced a train of incalculable evils in the 
cure; with even far deeper and wider evils in 
the business of prevention.” 

As our limits will not, however, permit us to 
go more at length into the different circum- 
stances and localities which Dr. Macculloch de- 
monstrates as having a very perceptible influence 
on the aggregate amount of human disease, 
we must recommend the work to our readers 
as well worthy their serious attention, and con- 
clude with the author’s own words :— To 
complete this discussion, however, as to pur- 
poses of utility, I must repeat briefly, what I 
hope I have previously proved,—that the 
sources of malaria are far more widely diffused 
than has generally been supposed ; that they 
can often be truly proved to have been the actual 
causes of fever when that has been attributed 
to fallacious or imaginary ones; and that this 
poison is probably always the real cause of the 
disorders under review.” 








London in the Olden Time ; or, Tales intended 
to illustrate the Manners and Superstitions 
of its Inhabitanis, from the Twelfth to the 
Sixteenth Century. 12mo. pp. 329. London, 
1827. Second Series. Longman and Co. 


Waite we allow all honour to our present 
refined epoch, to its cards, its quadrilles, its 
Sunday park, its summer seaside, &c. &c. 
we doubt much whether the London of our 
date will go down to our descendants in the 





country whieh are visited by this pestilence in 








Sr 
Olden Time has come down to us. There may 
be as much, perhaps, of actual enjoyment—for 
we hold one age to be much the same as another 
—but certainly there are no longer the same 
rich and striking scenes which won the eye and 
canght the mind of the old romancer. en 
holds public festivity such an aspect now-a-days 
as in the following scene ? 
‘* It was on May morning 1513, when only 
a faint gray light appeared in the east, that the 
silence of the hitherto deserted streets was dis. 
turbed by the loud shout and merry halloo of a 
company of the mercers’ ’prentices, who were 
proceeding to Finsbury Fields, where, for the 
encouragement of archery, a silver arrow, the 
gift of Sir William Browne, the lord mayor, 
was to be shot for by the apprentices of the 
first four city gompanies. These youngsters 
were habited in the regular dress of their order 
—white cloth long hosen and doublets, blue 
coats girt about with a leathern girdle, and 
which, in those golden days of sumptuary laws, 
it was enacted should be made of no richer ma- 
terial than fustian, kersey, or plain woollen 
cloth, nor to reach lower than the middle of the 
leg. They wore flat worsted caps, which those 
among them who had attained to the honour of 
a sweetheart had, after the chivalrous custom 
of their superiors, decked with a knot of gay- 
coloured ribbons; and each carried a bow and 
arrows. But, though habited in this plain 
attire, it was with a gallant step and proud 
bearing these *prentices passed along ; for they 
belonged to the first city company, and they 
alone possessed the enviable privilege of exemp- 
tion from ‘ carrying the water tankards from 
the conduits to serve their masters’ houses.’ 
And therefore, determined to make an appear- 
ance becoming so honourable a company, and 
to pay due respect to the lord mayor, who was 
of their guild, they were preceded by a piper, 
who from’ time to time ‘ startled the dull ear’ 
of the half-awakened inhabitants with snatches 
of those delectable tunes, (well worthy the 
exquisite instrument on which they were per- 
formed,) ‘ Green Sleeves,’ * John ,” and 
‘Chevy Chace.’ The two tallest of their num. 
ber stalked proudly in front, one bearing a 
banner emblazoned with the mercers’ arms, the 
other a large green one, on which St. Hubert, 
in his forester’s frock, appeared kneeling with 
uplifted hands before the miraculous hart which 
had just bounded from the thicket, bearing 
between his antlers the sacred symbol of the 
cross.”” 

** Such was the varied scene that presented 
itself to the citizen as he passed beneath Moor. 
Gate or Alders-Gate ; and well did it harmo- 
nise with the gay appearance of the holiday 
groups assembled on the level green, where the 
trial of skill was to take place. There stood 
the four bands of apprentices, belonging to the 
mercers, grocers, drapers, and fishmongers’ 
guilds, all habited in the same simple dress, and 
distinguished from each other only by the ban- 
ners of their respective companies; while 
around them, with looks of pride and gratula- 
tion, stood their friends and relations,—from 
the grandfather, with his ms gown, fur-lined 
hood, and brass-studded staff; and the gran- 
dame, with her close-plaited coif and thick 
muffler, to the young sister, with ribbon-decked 
hair and laced boddice, and little brother, in 
bib and biggin, just released from the go-cart. 
And beyond stood a miscellaneous assemblage 
of monks and friars, * black, white, and grey ;” 
long-frocked countrymen, with their horn- 
tipped staves ; men-at-arms, with buff coats, 





gorgeous colouring with which London in the 


blackened and torn by a of the haber- 
geon ; and archers, in their well-worn coats of 


ee 
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green, and barret caps graced with the red 
cross, eyeing ,with good-natured, the im- 
portant air, with-which:- the youngsters handled 
and bent,their bows. Nor was the meeting 
ungraced by loftier company. There was Sir 
Thomas Lovell, in-his damask gown, leadi 
the lady prioress of Holywell, who, with ri 
furred mantle, and merlin on wrist, looked 
more like ‘ dame of highe-degré’ than the 
devoted ‘ Ancilla Christi ;’. and close beside 
the butt, beneath a rich tent, sat the Jord mayor 
and sheriffs, surrounded by the city officers ; 
the splendid gold chain and rich silver maces 
which had gleamed_ to the imaginations of the 
aspiring ’prentices in so many a witching day- 
dream, and glittered with such enticing bril- 
liancy in so many a nightly vision, shining 
proudly in the sun.” 

Or when again shall we listen to such a lay, 
holding each strange word devoutly true, as in 
following example :— 

«* I cannot tell ye, in sooth, from where 

That maiden came, with her hair 
And her snowy brow; but, I say to ye, 
She was fairer than ought in Christentye. 
I cannot tell ye that maiden’s name, 
I cannot tell ye from whence she came; 
But, from her kirtle’s gold broiderie, 
I should say she was damsel of high degree. 
And onward she glides in the still moonlight, 
Seeking the tower of her captive knight : 
She _ beneath, and aie lifteth her veil, 
And her voice sounds sweet as the nightingale. 
« Rise up, Sir Guy! arise at my call: 

poe geen Sater tray ee 

Ere paren I'll die or set thee free.’ 
* Alas!’ quoth Sir Guy, ‘ thou fair ladye, 
If sorrow or harm should chance to thee, 

How shall I again take lance in hand, 

How shall I again see merry England ?” 

* O fear not for me, thou gentle knight: 

The spell must be won ere 


sum: 

*Tis a might 1; but m t Pll win 

Froun the chaise of the hasghep beracin 

Sore mourn’d Sir Guy as that maiden went ; 

Alas! hhe was close ind t, 

Else had he followed 4 

That she might not for him be in Yeu 

Tis the mystic eve af SC John 1 ween: 

On Jordan's bank is that maiden scen ; 

And » golden'cross on her breast ghe weareth, 
of gold in her had she beareth. 

For spirits and demons are flitting about 

And goblins gri an horrible route; 

Ww Hecate and Lady Benzoria Te 

To mount with Hera, the queen af the air. 


For she who shall first dip her hand in the stream, 
When the full moon at midnight sheddeth her beam, 
Shall errnetye Spee till the shadows flee, 
And whatever she wisheth shall granted be. 
I would ye had seen how that maiden stood, 
Lofty of brow, and fearless of mood, 

a 


to Heaven with man er 
To shield her tose fiends of the midaight air. 


The hour's at hand—the moon’s at her height— 
pi maiden! nor fear thee nor nor sprite ; 
ou art sained with water and rites divine; 

! 


But the maiden hath rushed 
She stands in the stream 'mid goblins fell, 
An angel girt round by the fiends of hell. 
Joy to thee, maiden, the spell is won ! 
aste with thy cup, ere the morning sun 
s gleam o'er the mountains: the water.thou holdest 
Will govern all fiends, and appal the boldest. 
Joy to thee, maiden ! look not behind; 
Heed not the shouts that are borne on the wind; 


Mount yon -steed—he dareth not harm 8 
While thou Cou that cup there shal] aoe ol 
The steed flieth swiftly: the 

Start beck, for (he webion ee ee 


Sir Guy forth—his ~ 
oP alla 3 chains have unbound, 
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The of the morning breathes fresh and chill ; 
Loe of faint light upon Hermon’s hill— 


There's a 
One boun have crossed the rushing river ; 
The steed and the fiends are evanished for ever. 
Or co tnn, eens look up, and see, 

The towers of Acre are smiling on thee : 


Our holiest in the sunbeam is glowing, 
iol Sovigh cens tater aes tne fowkg. 


And joy to thee, maiden! look down, and behold 

rare Se 

That can garnish a soldan’s diadem. 

Yes, joy to thee, maiden ! thy task is done; 

Yes, joy to thee, maiden ! obey is won; 

And that fearful adventure achieved ~ thee 

Shall be sung in each hall throughout Christentye.” 

We are sorry to reassume our stern duty as 
critics ; but while we praise the patient research, 
the attentive antiquarian pains (the more sin- 
gular, as we believe the volume to be the pro- 
duction of a young lady, Miss Lawrence), which 
have been bestowed on the materiel of these 
tales, we must say, more might have been made 
of such materiel: there is a want of interest, 
and too much display of learned stores. Let our 
fair author amend this, and we shall always 
welcome her Tales of the Olden Time. 


Chemical Manipulation ; being Instructions to 
Students in Chemistry, on the Methods of 
Performing Experiments of Demonstration 
or of Research, with Accuracy and Success. 

* By M. Faraday, F.R.S. &e. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 656. W. Phillips. London, 1827. 

Since chemistry forms almost a component 
part of a liberal education at the present day, 
and its operations become connected with 
nearly all the more valuable arts of life, we 
shall be excused for calling the attention of our 
juvenile readers to the very valuable work 
before us. It is, indeed, a gratifying prospect 
to contemplate the rapid advance which the 
physical sciences are making in this country, 
and the incalculable advantages which must 
result to succeeding generations, from the 
avenues to science being thrown open to men 
in the ordinary and lower-ranks of life. It is 
impossible,’ indeed, at present, to form any 
calculation of the benefits which must accrue 
to mankind from the improvements which 
are daily making in the application of the 
steam-engine to navigation, or the applica- 
tion of chemical science to the various ma- 
nipulations of the arts; but we may safely 
prophesy (in opposition to the opinion of many 
working persons), that our favoured island has 
not, or cannot, have passed the zenith of her 
national greatness, whilst science continues to 
make such gigantic strides. 

Mr. Faraday, the author of the able work 
before us, is well known as the practical co- 
adjutor of Sir Humphrey Davy and Mr. Brande, 
at the chemical lectures of the Royal Institu- 








_{tion, and has possessed, in that situation, 


perhaps, greater advantages for the prosecution 
of practical chemistry on an extensive scale, 
than has fallen to the lot of any other indivi- 
dual. Under these circumstances, it is no 
slight praise to Mr. Faraday, that in the 
present treatise he has carefully attended to 
economy in his s tions for the manufacture 
and use of chemical apparatus; in this respect 
differing widely from some writers and chemical 
tutors, whose expensive modes of fitting up a 
laboratory amounts almost to a prohibition of 
the science, . 

The great object of all chemical research is 
that of improving the condition of our species ; 
and the man who facilitates that object, by 
placing the various manipulations within the 
grasp of the middling (and may we add, the 


| most industrious) classes of society, may be 





said to confer a benetit on his country. 


rod his volime, Mr. 
In. the - introduction: ‘to «his ~ voli 
Faraday observes—‘“* The im semaaee 
tion in manipulation has long ‘been felt by the 
author, during his professional experience as a 
public and private teacher of chemistry in the 
Royal Institution ; and the deficiency existi 
in the means of teaching it, induced him to 
think he might perform an acceptable service 
by putting together such information on the 
subject as there was reason to suppose would be 
generally useful to the student. No book con. 
tains those minute directions which are neces. 
sary in the present extensively cultivated state 
of the science, nor can verbal instruction teach 
that perfection of manipulation which is only 
to be gained by constant operation ; but there 
is so much that can be taught, so much that 
can be suggested by such instruction, that it 
seems extraordinary that not one of the many 
treatises on chemistry has been devoted to this 
subject, especially when it is considered that of 
the great numbers who now desire, or are 
assumed to have some knowledge of chemistry, 
very few have access to component practical 
sources. Lavoisier’s Elements is the work 
which appears to the author to contain the best 
general directions ; but every pupil to whom 
it has been shewn, has found it to fall far short 
of his necessities.”’ 

To the justness of these remarks we can our. 
selves bear ample testimony. It has always 
appeared to us, that chemical writers of the 
elementary class, in giving the results of specific 
combinations or decompositions, might advan- 
tageously accompany their statements with a 
summary of the modus operandi, on the most 
economical scale. The best English work in 
this point of view is, perhaps, the Chemical 
Dictionary of Dr. Ure ;,though, from its arrange- 
ment, necessarily too much condensed and 
miscellaneous for the advanced student. 

The nature of My.; Faraday’s work is not 
calqulated to aff » but it is satisfac. 
tory to find that he had added great perspicuity 
of style to very us¢ful information and proper 
precautions, in order to guard against personal 
inconvenience or danger, in many of the opera- 
tions with explosive gases, or detonating pow- 
ders. His observations with respect to fitting 
up laboratory furnaces and tables, so as to 
carry off the noxious exhalations, are well 
worthy of the attention of the chemical student. 
A comparison of the respective methods of 
ascertaining the specific gravity of.acids, pow- 
ders, &c. will also afford the reader some 
valuable information; while the mode Mr. F. 
adopts for transferring liquids in exceedingly 
small quantities from one vessel to another, by 
means of a glass rod or tube, wetted and 
attached to the previously wetted edge of the 
superior vessel, and connecting with that 
beneath, so as to afford the most minute stream 
that can be requisite, is at once safe, economical, 
and elegant. Some valuable directions are 
also given for the construction and manage- 
ment of that important little instrument. in 
chemical operations—the blow-pipe. The per- 
fect use of this instrument can only be acqui 
by considerable practice ; but the suggestions 
of the author cannot fail to prove serviceable to 
every student. The elegant modes of perform- 
ing what Mr. Faraday terms Tube Chemistry, 
(from the operations being altogether performed 
in glass tubes of various sizes,) is calculated 
both to instruct and delight the class of ama- 
teur chemists. Taken as a whole, we may, 
therefore, safely recommend Mr. Faraday’s 
work, as filling up a sort of hiatus that has 





been long felt by chemical students; and as a 
manual of all the various operations required 
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in practical chemistry, delivered in that modesty 
of tone and simplicity of style which usually 
characterise true science. 








5 SIGHTS OF BOOKS. ; 
M. T. Ciceronis Opera. Uno volumine com- 
: ex Editione Ernesti, studiosé recog- 
nita, ed. C. F. A. Nobbe, Phil. Prof. in Univ. 
Lips. Editio Stereotypa. 4to. (double co- 
lumns) pp. 1220. Lips. 1827. 
Tue rage for printing the national classics in 
a compact and uniform manner, containing the 
works of each author complete in one volume, 
was recently very prevalent in Paris, and no 
doubt our neighbours borrowed the idea from 
our Shakespeares, &c., the typographical beauty 
of which they have not yet excelled, nor indeed 
equalled. Mr. Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, one of 
the most celebrated printers of Germany, acting 
on the same plan, has just published a Cicero 
as above described ; the paper and typogra- 
phical execution of which are excellent ; and 
which contains all the fragmenta recently dis- 
covered by Maio, Niebuhr, &c. The text is 
Ernesti’s, and it is edited by Professor Nobbe, 
of Leipzig. We congratulate Mr. Tauchnitz 
on producing, and the public on possessing, 
such a cheap and commodious edition of the 
works of the immortal Roman orator. 


The Dramatic Works of W. Shakspeare. 
Complete in One Volume. London, 1827. 
WE not long since mentioned in terms of the 
highest praise Dr. Symmons’s edition of Shak- 
speare, printed by Whittingham of Chiswick, 
in ten volumes, and richly ornamented.- We 
have here the whole in one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of typography, with a multitude 
of embellishments, that ever isshed from a 
British press. The work is at once a curiosity 
andagem. Good use has been made of Planché’s 

costumes in the pictures of drarhétic s#énes. 


Notes to assist the Memory in Various Sciences. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo. pp. 327. 


London, 1827. Murray. 
A very useful and cndions compilation, of 
which we hope to see many editions, bringing 
down a knowledge of the sciences, from time 
to time, during their rapid progress. Both for 
young and old, this is a volume full of informa- 
tion, and of ready reference. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 13. 
Ow the 5th inst. the Horticultural Society of 
Paris held its second sitting, which was nume- 
rouslyattended. Thechair was filled by the Vis- 
count Hericart de Thury, President of the Royal 
Society of Agriculture, who, in a very elegant 
discourse, in which he took a rapid view of 
the gardens of the ancients, displayed the great 
importance of this “‘ sister of agriculture.”” The 
various committees for the several branches of 
cultivation were named ; and, with a liberality 
which does honour to the society, several Eng- 
gentlemen were elected as members of those 
Committees for the branches in which it was 
thought their knowledge would be most useful. 
€ anticipate the happiest results from this 
measure; the science will become common to 
the two countries, and the diffusion of know- 
more rapid. 

ere was laid on the table a drawing of a 
beautiful variety (which, it is hoped, will be- 
come a new species) of the Magnolia; it was 
produced by the Chevalier So Bodin, 
President of the Linnean Society of Paris: it 
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Magnolia precia with’ the pollen of the M. pur- 
purea; the result has been a magnificent flower, 
like that of the Magnolia alba, with beautiful 
purple spotted and striated.leaves. The new 
plant partakes of the nature of its parents; it 
flowers after the M. alba, and before the M. 
purpurea; it has the odour of the.M. alba, 
which does not exist in the M. purpurea. There 
are only six petals in the M. purpurea, and nine 
in the M. alba, which latter is also the number 
in the new plant. 

This elegant production, to which the Linnean 
Society of Paris has very properly given the 
name of Magnolia Soulangiana, is fully described 
in a Memoir of the Author; but as it is only 
its second year, it is not yet known whether 
the variety will become constant in its form, 
and constitute a new species,—a fact which 
next year’s produce will decide. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
VOYAGES: EXPEDITIONS, &c. 
In the last Literary Gasette we had the satis- 
faction of connecting together the interesting ac- 
counts of Captain Franklin’s and Captain Bee- 
chey’s proceedings within the arctic circle; and 
at the same time we promised our readers some 
further details of the voyage performed by the 
latter intelligent and enterprising officer. Of 
this pledge we now hasten to acquit ourselves, 
without preface; as we cannot but reckon 
every circumstance connected with the subject 
to be of sufficient public importance to recom- 
mend itself to attention. 

From Woahoo, the Blossom sailed on the 
3lst of May, 1826, and made an excellent 
voyage of thirty-seven days to Awatoka Bay, 
in Kamschatka. The sudden transition from 
the parched-up hills of the Sandwich Islands, 
to the snow-capped mountains of their new 
quarters, with a depression fifty degrees 
of the thermometer, was very sensibly felt 
by our countrymen. Still, however, the scene 
was exhilarating beyond the natural concomi- 
tant of a keen, bracing atmosphere ; and the 
more so, as it encouraged a hope that it would 
speedily stop the effects of an insidious disease 
of the stomach, which had unfortunately car- 
ried off several of the crew, and still hung 
over their commander, as well as other offi- 
cers and seamen. Here, it is curious enough 
to remark, letters and packets from England 
were received,—one of which had travelled 
overland through Russia, and another had 
been brought from South America by Baron 
Wrangle! 

From this point, on July 4th, as stated in our 
last, the Blossom proceeded to Kotzebue Sound, 
Behring’s Straits; where our voyagers remained 
till the frost set in, having previously been 
left, though not quite alone, by all animated 
nature. The birds, indeed, had all migrated, 
and the caverns and cliffs, which were wont 
on a fine sunny day to reverberate with the 
chorus and cries of the feathery tribes, were 
now mute; but still the baying of the seals, 
as they scaled their slippery resting-places, 
nightly broke the silence of the scene, and re- 
minded the solitary ship that there were other 
living things on the lonely shore besides its 
hardy and gallant navigators. 

The preceding parts of the voyage, as we see 
by another private letter (dated Nov. 1826, 
Port Francisco), from a youthful mariner to 
whom the whole was new and strange, were 
not devoid of interest. 

“* We left Valparaiso,” says our correspond- 





was obtained by fecundating the pistils of the 





down the trade wind till we made Easter 


ent, “on the 29th of October, 1825, and ran| Person 
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Island ; where we'met with so uncivil a recep- 
tion from the natives, that. broken heads were 
the consequence. ; Luckily-none of the wounds 
of either officers or men were fatal. The cause 
assigned for the attack was, the shameful man. 
ner in which the islanders had been treated by 
an American South Sea trader, which at- 
tempted to carry off several of them to 
another island. They escaped, it seems, by 
jumping overboard,. but some were drowned. 
Owing’ to the hostile spirit thus engendered, 
we saw very little of Easter Island. In the 
passage to Pitcairn’s Island we surveyed two 
low coral rocks, covered with stunted trees ; 
where the surf beat with too great violence to 
admit of our landing. Here we lost one poor 
fellow from inflammation of the stomach. On 
Pitcairn’s Island only one of the much-talked-of 
mutineers of the Bounty now remains. Christian 
was cruelly murdered by a black man of the 
party, brought with their wives from Taheité. 
On approaching, we were hailed. by a whale. 
boat, with ‘ what ship, a-hoy ?’.and soon after, , 
a respectable and reverend-looking personage, 
the patriarch of the place, John A . Stepped 
up the side, and cordially saluted, us all. 
The same was done by his followers, the off- 
spring of himself and his companions, whom he 
has trained up in habits of exemplary order, 
morality, and virtue. From this time to our 
quitting the island, our employment was very 
agreeable in visiting. them -a-shore, and walk- 
ing over the high cliffs, which are beautifully 
wooded with a great variety of trees, the most 
conspicuous of which are’ the cocoa-nut, cloth 
tree, &c. After our day’s fatigues, we were 
excellently regaled with roasted pigs, and the 
finest yams in the world. The whole number 
of inhabitants does not exceed sixty, or there- 
abouts; but the population is increasing. so 
rapidly, that Adams confessed he felt con- 
siderable alarm lest the produce should become 
insufficient for their support*. From morning 
to night they were almost constantly:at prayers, 
and appeared surprised that-we were not the 
same. We left them in December, leaving a 
good stock of presents ; and on our course to Ta- 
heité, carefully examined and laid down the low 
coral islands, which run all the way to the 
westward. These are all of the same form, and 
covered, as I have noticed, with stunted trees. 
Gambier’s excited most of our attention, from 
their fine appearance, and being so little known. 
We anchored in the midst of them, on the 31st 
of December, and observed vast numbers of the 
inhabitants, who had collected on the nearest 
land to us, and were all armed with long spears. 
*¢ On the previous day we had the misfor- 
tune to lose the cutter and one man, who was 
swallowed by the surf: the rest of the officers 
and crew had a narrow escape. I passed new- 
year’s night dully enough, on board the little 
schooner, being ordered to remain there, and 
keep a look-out against the natives, who were 
hourly becoming more troublesome. On the 
following morning, the captain, with a perty 
of officers and marines, came on board of us, 
and we proceeded to a village in order 10 have 
some communication with these people. 
captain, before our reaching the shore, went 
away in the gig, and finding it unsafe to land 
with so small a force in the face of two or three 
hundred savages, pulled alongshore to a place 





* By reference to the Quarterly Review (LXX.) it will 

be seen that letters from Captain re ae the 
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attention were heretofore taken up by us, now 
rushed towards the scene of tumult, and com- 
mericed a general action by discharging volleys 
of stones; which was very opportunely put a 
stop to by a few shots from our twelve-pound 
curronade, which astonished them the more 
from their being totally unacquainted with fire- 
arms. After this affray, we of the schooner 
contrived to effect a landing, and have a view 


with hearty shakes of the hand, but by a 
warmer mode (the sun nearly vertical), that 
is, by rubbing noses, and finishing with a-sort 
of t. amicable understanding lasted 

we were about to depart, when they again 
became very annoying, and tried to detain one 
of tke officers, by seizi . cutlass; btt 
having disengaged himself, he regained his 
dompiattions, and we could not quit oursélves 
without a volley of musketry, by which a few 
of these ignorant creatures were stretched on 
the ground. 

“ Taheité is a delicious island—the fruits 
various and exquisite. They proved fatal ‘to 
sag Crawley, however, e to his indulging 
m them too freely. He fell a victim to the 
inflammation, on the 3d of May, after six 
weeks’ suffering, and was much lamented by 
his brother officers. Three days later, the 
coptein’s steward died of the same complaint. 

r. Lay, the naturalist; was also severely 
affected, but recovered.” 

Our friend goes on to mention the ar. 
rival of the Blossom at Owhyhee (we believe), 
esteemed the capital of the Sandwich Islands, 
which has much flat land fit for cultivation, but 
is not so beautiful and picturesque as the luxuri- 
ous Teheité. There aremany Americans resident 
here, and the missionaries are proselytizing the 
natives, not much, it would seem, to their 
advantage. bier} young king, about —_— 

. & visit to the strangers. e 
ven nesieeled by all his chiefs, in a double 
canoe, and was received with a royal salute, and 
every other mark of t due to sovereignty. 
He was superbly » very much after the 
fashion of an English artillery officer ; though 
his brown visage, under his high-cocked 
hat, created some merriment among the mids. 
His chiefs were also dressed in the European 
manner, with a great attempt at dandyism, 

h not quite so successful as Bond Street or 
the Park. The v left the Sandwich 
Islands on the 1st of June, and made their way 
good to Kamschatka, (losing a marine in the 
passage). Here they remained five days, and 
thence made rapid progress to Behring’s Straits. 
They passed a few islands, and were much sur- 
poe he ee der wher sean orhageae 

ice. Reached Kotzebue Sound July 25, and 
anchored off Chamisso Island, the appointed 
rendezvous with Captain Franklin. The mos- 
quitoes here were erable. Hence they 
sailed to the north, laying down the whole of 
the land on their way, which has not been done 
before by any navigator. Captain Beechey 
stood as far to the northward as he could, in} 
order to get a view of the ice, which he did in 
August, in lat: 70° 13’ north, the highest (we 
believe) that has ever been attained on the 
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then tacked, and stood back for land, about 
Tey Cape. The natives, in their baidars, with 
dried fish for sale, often disappointed the 
anxious look-out for signs of the: overland 
expedition. The barge was despatched along 
the coast to the east, but returned without 
success ; and on the 14th of October, to the 
deep mortification of every hand, they were 
obliged to surrender their last hope of being 
joined by Captain Franklin, and sail for San 
Francisco. The Blossom had been for some 
time on but scanty allowances, and was now 
only provisioned for three months. 

SOUTH AMERICAN SURVEY. 
Accounts have been received from the expe- 
dition under Captain King. The Adventure 
and Beagle sailed from Monte Video 17th Nov. 
1826, and on the 29th arrived at Port St. Elena. 
The country here is mountainous. No traces 
of inhabitants were seen; but a large species 
of deer (called Guanicoe) abounds on the coast. 
From the 5th to the 14th December they fol- 


lowed the land, and on the latter day made |)’ 


Cape Fareweather. Thence pursuing their 
southern course along a shore consisting of 
sandy cliffs about 500 feet in height, and lying 
in horizontal strata, they entered the Straits of 
Magellan. January 2. Communicated with the 
Patagonians, who were riding about on horse- 
back. Three came on board, and ——_ 
our countrymen from Cape Gregory to Eliza- 
beth Island ; and exhibited no surprise at the 
sight of Europeans. January 6. Anchored in 
Port Famine, and moored the Adventure: 
tents erected on shore. Unfortunately, at this 
period a party went to explore the Fuegan side 
in a cutter and gig, when the latter capsized, 
and Mr. Ainsworth the master, and two sailors, 
were drowned. ae 

March a. Left Port Famine, and arrived 
again at » where, expecting the 
Ganges, Captain King and all were well when 
these accounts were forwarded. 


New Comet.—At 11 o’clock p. m. on the 
20th of June, Mr. Gambard discovered a small 
comet, situated in one of the feet of Cassiopeia. 
It was invisible to the naked eye, and appeared 
to be approaching the pole with great rapidity. 
Mr. Pons, at Florence, observed the same 
phenomenon on the 2Ist, at’ 2 o’clock A.M. ; 
that is to say, only three hours after it was 
seen by Mr. Gambard ;—a striking proof of the 
zeal and diligence with which the science of 
astronomy is cultivated on the Continent. 


Scrence.—In the last No. (XIII.) of Brew. 
ster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science, an account 
is given of a society established in Germany for 
sending out collectors of botanical specimens to 
different of Europe. Their labours, it 
appears, have already been considerably suc- 
cessful, and they are pursuing their investiga- 
tions with zeal and industry. The assistance 
of English botanists is courted. 

TuHeE Sea Everyant (same Journal).—In 
some remarks by M. Peron on the habits of 
this animal, from an Analysis of Freycinet’s 
Voyage, it is stated that great dangers attend 
them at the bottom of the sea. 

“* Upon some occasions the fishermen report 
they have seen them unexpectedly come from 
the bosom of the deep, apparently much fright- 
ened, and many of them covered with enormous 
wounds. They lose a great quantity of blood, 
and their terror and their wounds prove evi- 
dently that they have been chased by one, or 
several most formidable enemies. hat can 





western side of Ameyica. The Blossom was 


these terrible adversaries be? The fishermen 





unanimously agree that ho known animal could 
inflict wounds so large and so deep. can 
only suppose that these monsters live far from 
the shore, and dwell in the depths of the sea, 
as they have never been able to discover the 
smallest trace of them.. They-add, that they 
have no doubt it is to preserve their 

from these enemies that the trumpet hin. 
ders them with so much anxiety from going far 
from the shore, or to dive too deep, as elie 
often observed.” 

Captain Weddell, in his Southern Voyage, 
also gives a striking description of these ani. 
mals, with which Freycinet’s observations agree 
throughout. 


AN anonymous correspondent, referring to our 
Gazette, No. 542, in which we gave an account 
of a French invention (to supersede all ma. 
chinery at present in use, and requiring no 
maintenance, and little attendance), calls our 
attention to a recent discovery of his, in pur. 
suing some electrical experiments :—“ To give 
ou some idea of the power of the electrical 
lever (he adds) I will mention, that one of six 
feet in the long end, and nine inches in the 
short end, carries 1,800 qrs., and moves with 
the attraction of the finger, and doubles its 
power on the addition of two feet to its long 
end. You can easily see, by the laws of geo- 
metrical progression, what a power one of 100 
feet would have—sufficient in theory to drag 
the whole British fleet from Portsmouth to 
London on a rail-road.” 


We confess we do not very clearly comprehend what 
ob cofrespondent means } but as he claims a notice from 
our justice, we insert his letter.—Kd. L. G.) 





—— 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, July 14.—On Saturday last, the 
7th instant, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :—— 
Rev. EB. W B 

pale SCA ebioe U ea 
Z. J. Edwards, Rev. W. Lge = BA ete of Wadham 
College; Rev. T. C. Webber, Christ Chareh. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Pompertim«jThere has been recently discd- 
vered at Pompeii a very large edifice, to which 
the antiquaries have given the name of the 
Pantheon. Its form is a parallelogram. The 
entrance is on one of the short sides. In the 
angles there are three small chambers. In the 
middle one, two niches are made, jin which 
are placed the statues of Tiberius and of Livia. 
Unfortunately, these statues, though other- 
wise vy beautiful, have lost the arms. In 
that of Tiberius there are still traces of the 
red colour with which the toga was painted. 
The principal wall is adorned with paintings, 
in good preservation, representing the hae | 
of Romulus and Remus, nursed by the wi 
of Faustulus the shepherd. In the gallery 
leading to the Pantheon, and in an apartment 
which served as a wardrobe, there are 
tablets, with different numbers. Among the 
numerous paintings in this edifice are distin- 
guished hunting pieces, sea monsters, and vari. 
ous animals. Adjoining the edifice is a court- 
yard, round which is a portico supported by ele- 
gant columns, the bases of which are of white 
marble. In the middle of the portico there 
are eight pedestals, which probabl supported 
a little rotunda, resembling that which is seen 
at Puzzuoli in the temple of Serapis. a 

Romr.—Three tombs, in good preservation, 
have just been discovered at Corneto, fifteen 
leagues from this capital. On the walls of the 
first there are paintings, representing caged 
and funeral repasts ; and we may judge by the 





beauty of the workmanship, to what a degree 
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ection the art of painting had arrived 
peo ancient Etrurians. In the second, 
the paintings are accompanied by inscriptions, 
‘which, it is hoped, may throw some light on 
the primitive language of that people. .The 
third is likewise adorned with very beautiful 


Mune, 34 Jaly—His Majesty had given 
to the Marchese Biondi di Badino the ho- 
nourable commission to make some excavations 
in the land attached to the Villa Rufinella, 
belonging to his majesty. These researches, 
commenced in 1825, and continued in 1826, 
have heen very productive, and the Roman 
Gazette has several times spoken of the dis- 
covery made there of the celebrated city of 
Tusculum ; of the two gates, one on the west 
towards Rome, the other on the north towards 
Labico; of the walls ; of the military column, 
of the sepulchres, and of the aqueduct, which 
are to be seen without the city; as well as of 
the temples, the private houses, and public edi- 
fices, which are within the walls; all which 
things, by the royal munificence, remain un- 
covered, in order to satisfy the learned curiosity 
of the great numbers of persons who go thither 
to admire them. 

With respect to the works of sculpture and 

inting found among those extensive ruins, 

is majesty, with the consent. of his holiness, 
ordered them to be brought to Piedmont, and 
laced in a saloon of his royal Castello di Aglie. 
hese are now to be seen in this saloon; on 
one of the walls of which are the following 
words in gold letters : 
MONVMENTA TVSCVLANA. 

To commence, there are four statues, all 
larger than life. The first represents Augustus, 
crowned with a garland of oak. He wears a 
cuirass, with figures carved on it, damaged by 
age, but of extraordinary workmanship. On 
the lower part are allegorical figures of the 
provinces conquered by him, some in chains, 
some in the act of weeping. Above them 
are two rivers, one under the symbol of a 
man, the other of a woman, which perhaps 
were meant to indicate the places where 
the battles were fought; at the top are two 
Centaurs, the emblems of strength, display- 
ing their trophies. The one on the left is 
almost entirely ¢overed with the chlamys, 
which falls majestically from the shoulders to 
the feet of the conqueror, and forms a fold on 
his left arm. In his left hand he holds a 
globe, on which is a bronze Victory, with out- 

wings ; his right hand is closed to hold 
spear, which supports the arm; the latter, 
which is quite naked, exhibits the muscles and 
veins wonderfully marked, with the strictest 
regard to anatomy. We may say, without fear 
of being mistaken, that this work is anterior 
to the birth of Christ; for the figures of the 
Provinces and the crown of oak indicate that 
this statue was executed at the time when the 
civic crown was decreed to Augustus, the re- 
Storer of peace, and which is seen on medals, 
with the epigraph— 
OB CIVES SERVATOS. 

The second statue represents Tiberius seated, 
and in the act of speaking. He is nearly 
naked ; and the artist (whoever he may have 
been) deserves the hig! praise for having 
given to the marble the effeminate softness 
which rendered torpid the body of that crafty 
emperor, who often lived retired in the island 
of Capri and in the city of Tuseulum. A rich 
— in the fashion of a mantle, covers the 

arm to below the elbow, and, leaving unco- 
vered all the front of the bust, falls between 
the legs, of which the left is naked, and the 
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right covered to the foot. The right arm is 
naked, and the hand placed near the knee, 
holding a scroll. 

The other two statues nearly resemble each 
other ; they represent two magistrates, one in 
the prime of life, the other older; both wear 
the senatorial habit; each has a scroll in his 
hand, and a casket under his feet. 

A boy, though small, is not inferior to the 
above four statues. He is quite naked, except 
that a very light cloth covers a part of his body. 
He is sitting, and holds in his arms a little 
pig, which seems endeavouring to get away ; 
but the boy, rapidly turning from the right 
side to the left, and placing one hand on his 
back, and the other under his snout, baffles 
all his efforts. This instantaneous motion is 
as well expressed as possible; and in the beau- 
tiful countenance of the boy there is an air of 
simplicity, animated by satisfaction, at having 
prevented the escape of his prisoner. 

Besides these principal monuments of sculp- 
ture, there are the following: the bust of 
Rutilia, a noble matron of Tusculum. A bust 
of Diana, in tolerable preservation. A half 
figure of the same goddess. A head of Jupiter. 
Two Bucchlic Herme ; one of these has two 
heads ; one that of a young woman, the other 
that of an old man, with along beard. Lastly, 
a small medallion, with a head of Apollo in bas 
relief. 

The painted walls are arranged in ten com- 
partments. The two largest represent hunting 
scenes : in the first, two dogs are in pursuit of 
a porcupine; in the second, a dog pursues a 
stag. Round both are beautiful ornaments, in 
that elegant style which Raphael learnt from the 
good antiques. T'wo others represent Cupids ; 
one holds a torch, the other is flying—on a 
black nd, enlivened with fruits and flowers. 
In the fifth is a goat sucking’: in the sixth, an 
eagle, with two crowns in his‘talons. In the 
seventh is a border with beautiful ornaments. 
In the eighth, a bacchanalian scene ; a tiger 
is guarding a vase full of grapes, and on the 
other side is a mask. The ninth and tenth 
contain the portraits of an old man, and of a 
youth with fair hair; the animation of the 
countenance and the turn of the eyes, shew the 
skill of the artist. 

Six marble busts are on the grand staircase. 
Three of these represent Mecenas, Titus, and 
Caracalla. 


——— eee 
FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE annual show is over, having added 
considerably to the funds of the Royal Aca- 
demy. At the end of the season, we entertain 
the same opinions which we professed at its 
beginning; and certainly consider this to have 
been one of the most honourable exhibitions 
for our native school of arts which has ever 
been seen within these walls. The superior 
class of art, if not numerous, has been distin- 
guished by several admirable productions. 
Landscape has not fallen off ; and portraiture 
has stood as high as ever. In the architectu- 
ral branch there has been as much as usual, if 
nothing very striking; and in the miniature, 
enamel, drawing departments, &c., some very 
excellent performances. Of the sculpture we 
may also speak most favourably—fine designs, 
and groups charmingly executed, dignified 
statues, and animated busts, have adorned a 
room in which their merits could neither be 
seen, nor their beauties appreciated, but where 
every visitor felt the general effect of a noble 
character in the works which surrounded him. 








The names of Flaxman, Chantrey, Westmacott, 
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Baily, Gibson, Behnes, are eminently conspi- 





cuous here: and Woodington,; Kendrick, 
Hincheliff, Turnerelli, and Ternouth, though 
by less striking works, attracted our warm 
commendations. 

Though we have devoted considerable space 
to our remarks on this exhibition, we are sen- 
sible that much of unobtrusive desert may have 
escaped our notice. Yet it is not easy; year 
after year, to say any thing new of exhibitors, 
whose works vary very little: what, for in. 
stance, could we state respecting the President, 
Mr. Phillips, Sir Wm. Beechey, Mr. Shee, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Pickersgill, or any of those 
artists at the head of portrait painting in 1827, 
which we did not state in’ 1820. same 
observation applies, in a great measure, to the 
other branches cultivated by men who have long 
been enjoying justly earned popularity. We 
should regret more, however, if it so ha 

that we neglected rising talent, or the earlier 
efforts of genius: Perhaps we may not have 
entirely acquitted ourselves even to our own 
satisfaction in bringing them distinctly for- 
ward; but we can assure several young artists, 
that we have preserved memoranda of what 
they have already achieved, which will not be 
forgotten in records of their future progress. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sketch Book of Captain G. F. Lyon, R.N. 
during Eight Months’ Residence in Mexico. 
No. I. London, 1827. J. Murray ; and 
Dickenson. 

Turs first No. of a néw publication contains five 

lithographic sketches by Mr. Lane and other 

artists, and is printed in an excellent inanner b 

Hullmandel. Of Captain Lyon’s superior skill 

as a draughtsman, after all the services he has 

rendered his country by its exercise, we need 
say nothing ; but we may observe, that by the 
work he has now undertaken, if conducted to 
the end, as no doubt it will be, with the same 
taste and ability which marks its débit, he 
must greatly enhance our obligations to his 
pencil, and add a large share of pleasuré to 
what he has already done in the way of utility. 

We have, indeed, no very accurate representa- 

tions of Mexican scenery ; and a produétion of 

this kind was a desideratum.—l. An Indian 

Church; 2. the Mines of the Veta Grande; 

3. Waggons in Potosi; 4. Indians of Panuco ; 

and 5. Idols,—possess much of novelty, are pic- 

turesque or characteristic, and executed in the 
most perfect style of lithography: ’ 


Portrait of the Right Hon. G. Canning, First 
Lord of the Treasury, &c. Mezaotinto, by 
C. Turner; from a Painting by Sir T. Law- 
rence ; and dedicated, by permission, to His 
Majesty. 

A FINE likeness of one of those fire eounte- 

nances on which nature has set the stamp of 

high intellectual grace and beauty. Thenoble 
expanse of forehead, the eye that seems to 
darken with deeper expression as you look at 
it, the symmetrical and perfectly formed nose, 
mouth, and inferior features, all bespeak the 
soul of a great man; and we feel that we can. 
not be mistaken in the character. The happy 
assimilation of body and mind, whenever it 
exists, is admirable. Like ‘“* the fitness of 
things,” it commands our applause; and we 
are well disposed to yield that applause to the 
present pleasing copy of what is so remarkable 
in the original. While praising the portrait, 
however, for its general fidelity and effect, we 
must complain of the hand, which, to our eye, 
is out. of drawing, and distorted im am ex- 





traordinary manner. 
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- Yorx Hovuse.—The fate of York House, 
after many conflicting opinions and changing 
destinations, has at length been finally fixed, 
by its for the Marquess of Stafford, at 
the price of £70,000. This mansion, we are in- 
formed, is intended by the noble marquess to be 
the town house of Earl Gower, his eldest son, 
and heir to his title. Cleveland House de- 
scends, by entail, to Lord G. L. Gower, the 

son, whose residence it will be. The 
gallery of pictures being heir-looms there, can- 
not be moved to York House. They remain 
subject to the same testamentary rules which 
have heretofore exhibited them, at stated sea- 
sons, for the study of artists and a certain 
degree of public inspection. It is by the will of 
their nal proprietor, (the Duke of Bridge- 
watér,) we understand, that the Stafford Pic- 
tures are thus made annually accessible ; though 
the noble marquess has himself added splendidly 
to the collection, and of course to the gratifica- 
tion of the amateurs and others who are admit- 
ted to see it. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Its gaudy pomp and show— 

And that some bitter spirit seems 

To fill my thoughts, and haunt my dreams, 
With human vice and wo. 


They say I cast too stern a look 

On scenes I long ago forsook, 
Deceitful though they be ; 

For since, so hermit-like, I shun 

The toys by others sought and won, 
They cannot injure me. 


Alas! if even this were true, 

Still, still might I have cause to rue 
The world’s too powerful guile ; 

For must not anguish wring the breast, 

When those on whom it loves to rest 
Are conquer’d by its smile ? 

If those, to whom when life was young 

With all-confiding faith we clung, 
Our warm affections chill— 

Oh! must we not in sorrow gaze 

Upon the bright bewildering maze 
Whose magic wrought the ill? 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
“O raxe this impious juice away ! 
And bring me another berry ; 
For I eive bean all wise men say, 
Heaven frowns when man is merry.” 


To the drinker then a bowl was brought 
From a clear and crystal river— 

Cried he, “‘ O pure as an angel’s thought— 
But art thou the same joy-giver ?"” 

So he tasted once—and he tasted twice— 

But the third time came a sorrow— 

For he found that it turned the soul to ice, 

And the dimple into a furrow. 


- von worlds,” cried he, ‘ of thy chaste 


«One drop fom’ the other fountain— 
Give the magic fruit what name you will, 
May it bloom on every mountain !’”” 
So he took to the winy juice again 
With a vow to forsake it never— 
Singing, Ms O thou enchanter of gods and 
men 


Be my idol and theme for ever " 


SONNET 
To Francesea weeping. 
80. young, so fair —hast thou a cause to 
mourn ? 

Is Sorrow’s hand already on thy years ? 
Are the soft joy-strings of thy light heart torn, 

That thus thy lids are fill’d with early 
Or Pe the droop f thy lily-b 

was’t the ing of thy lily-brow, 
ee ase shook the oe from out the 
s 

Of those dark violets, thine eyes, whence now 

It falls upon each rose-cheek ?~~No !—there 


dwells 
A melancholy in thy mien, that I 
Would not see there for all the breathing 


For thou art, Love, my heav’n beneath the 


sky— 
Strange, then, that heav’n should give to 
sorrow birth ! 
*Twas Love in frolic sent those tear-drops, so 
That I might kiss them off, and dry thy wo ! 
R. R. 
THE MISANTHROPE. 
*¢ The world is not thy friend.”—Shakepeare. 
TueEy tell me I have learn’d of late 
The false and flattering world to hate, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
DAVID, THE LATE FRENCH PAINTER. 
THE following interesting conversation (says 
a foreign journal) between this artist and the 
first consul, Buonaparte, has not been noticed 
in any of their biographies, and may be con- 
sidered as authentic. After his return from 
the campaign in Italy, the first consul wished 
to be painted by David, and appointed him 
an audience, in order to speak to him on the 
subject. ‘* What are you doing now ?”’ he ad- 
dressed him when entering the room. ‘ I am 
occupied with representing the Battle of Ther- 
mopylz,” was the artist’s reply. ‘* This is of 
nO use; you do wrong to waste your labours in 
representations of the-conquered.” ‘* But, 
citizen consul;” cried David, ‘* these con- 
quered were not the less heroes who died for 
their country; and, notwithstanding their 
having been defeated, still the Persians were 
driven from Greece for more than a century.” 
** It does not matter,’’ replied the first consul ; 
** the name of Leonidas alone remained— all 
the rest are lost to history.” ‘* All ?—ex. 
cept the high-minded resistance offered against 
a very numerous enemy; all ?—except their 
resignation to die for the glory of their memory ; 
all ?—except the regularity and strict habits 
of the Lacedemonians ; to have a constant recol- 
lection of which, would be useful to our war- 
riors,”’ retorted the artist. David now promised 
to lay aside this picture, and to set about 
painting the portrait of the first consul, re- 
questing that he would favour him with a few 
sittings. ‘ Why do you want me to sit for 
the picture ?”” asked Buonaparte; ‘‘do you sup- 
pose that those great men of the ancients, whose 
pictures we have, ever sat to their painters?” 
* But I have to paint you for our own time, 
for people that have seen and known you; and 
they will require a likeness.” ‘* What does that 
signify? the likeness is certainly not to be 
looked for in the faithful representation of the 
features, or of some little spot on the nose of 
the person represented ; but only in the charac- 
ter, physiognomy, and in the manifestations of 
the mind.” ‘ The one does not exclude the 
other,” answered the painter. ‘* Alexander 
certainly did not sit to Apelles: no one cares 
whether the portraits of t men are good 
likenesses, if their minds be but alive in them,” 
continued the first consul. ‘* You teach me 
the art of painting,” exclaimed David; ‘ in- 
deed, I have not yet considered it in this 
point. of view: you are right: no! you 








need not sit; I will resent you 

field of battle, sword in hand.” x No,” = 
Buonaparte ; “ now-o-days, battles are not 
won with the sword; but paint me sitting 
calmly on a spirited horse.” David having 
finished the picture, representing the first con. 
sul on horseback riding over the St. Bernard, 
presented it to him; who, having looked at 
it attentively for a considerable time, turned 
himself to the artist, with expressions of 
great approbation and praise; then, again look. 
ing at the troops that are represented in the 
picture mixed up with the clouds passing over 
the mountain, and placed by the painter in the 
back-ground, according to the rules of per. 
spective, and therefore appearing to be very 
small,—he said, laughing, “ But, citizen 
David, what are yonder little men as large 
as the shoe of my horse ?—it can crumble 
them to dust with one tread.” This observa. 
tion of Buonaparte was not altogether wrong. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

Panoramas IN Bony STREET.—We have, 
in the course of the season, mentioned these in. 
genious and pleasing exhibitions, executed by 
Mr. Suhr of Hamburgh, and displaying a num. 
ber of interesting subjects in a novel man- 
ner, by the shifting of the glasses through 
which they are viewed. We have again to 
notice and commend a change in the scenes; 
now consisting of Paris, in two points of 
vision; Hamburgh; Heidelberg; the Lake 
of Nemi; a Russian Man-of-War; and Co- 
penhagen. These various places and objects 
are represented with great apparent fidelity, 
and the effects in most of them are extremely 
good. The artist is a modest as well as a 
clever man’; and we could hardly name any 
similar effort to obtain public patronage more 
deserving of encouragement: than his Pano- 
ramas, which afe-calculated to make a lasting 
impression on the minds of beholders, and es- 
pecially on the youthful and inquisitive. 





DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 
On Thursday week Mr. Ebers had a gratifying 
house for the night set apart for his personal 
advantage as manager of this theatre: and 
last Thursday a bumper rewarded the native 
talents of Miss F. Ayton. We are not so il- 
liberal as to begrudge foreign artists the due 
patronage to which their abilities and powers 
of entertaining entitle them in a luxurious capi- 
tal; but it is with, at any rate, no less satis- 
faction that we see the merits of our own 
countrymen and women fairly appreciated and 
generously countenanced. Among the whole 
number of candidates for public favour in this 
line, we know no one more deserving than 
Miss Ayton.—The Gazea Ladra, and a por- 
tion of Roméo and Juliet, were admirably 
given. 


HayMarkET THEATRE.—The Rencontre 
continues to be played every night with undi- 
minished, or, we-should rather say, with in- 
creased attractions. It is admirably performed ; 
and Farren, Cooper, Laporte, E. Tree, and 
Vestris, could hardly be seen to more advan- 
tage than in their respective characters in this 
pleasing piece. Bishop’s music is also exceed- 
ingly sweet ; and the subjoined example of one 
of the ballads will shew that the poetry by Mr. 
Planché is far above the common style of opera 


song. 
«* Love built a fair bower the blue sea a-nigh, 
Ambition a tower that soar’d to the sky; 


The bower was of roses, the tower was of stome, 
And Fancy supposes each lived there alone, 





Ab fae SEE] 


Saar Fer reke. 


¥ 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


resistless their power, 
castle, they t off the bow'r ; 
htly the Pillows over, 

and were never seen more, 


ild ; 
led. 


i 


z 


cried, 
‘ime mocks the work of man’s pleasure or pride.’ 
t over the waters for many a day 
relics of Love, ever honour’d, will stray ; 

While little the str: shall care or shall know 

What heaps of ambi lie buried below.” 

Mr. Poole’s Gudgeons and Sharks is imme- 
diately fortheoming. We look for much drol- 
lery and laughter from the author of Paul Pry. 


zz 





VARIETIES. 

Sea-Serpent.—The Americans have at last 
caught a sea-serpent, but one would think it 
was an Irish specimen; for after telling a 
long story about its motions, &c. the account 
very gravely informs us that it turned out to 
be a Whale ! 

Fire. —The theatre called L’Ambigu Co- 
migue, at Paris, was last week destroyed by 
accidental fire. The Theatre de la Gaité, 
which adjoins the other, was saved. 

Opera-Singers.—Our Hamburgh correspond- 
ent speaks in very high terms of the vocal 
powers ofa Mrs. Krans-Wranitky, from Vienna, 
who is singing there. He says she is an ex- 
cellent musician—unrivalled as Vitellia in Mo- 
zart’s Titus, Donna Anna in Don Juan, Su- 
sanna in Figaro, and the heroine in the Magic 
Flute. 

The fragments of a piece of stone, in which 
a live toad was found, were discovered last 
week by some persons in the employ of Messrs. 
Barber and Walker, of Eastwood, while at 
work in a limestone quarry at Watnall. The 
stone is hard, but of a gritty texture, and its 
place in the quarry. was sixteen feet below the 
surface of the earth. The cavity in whick the 
toad was embedded, is so confined as barely to 
admit of its turning round in its eell, and is 
coated with a crystallised or sparry substance. 
— Provincial Papers. 

Method of making Transparent. Soap.—Tal- 
low is the basis of all soaps for the toilette, 
known under the name of Windsor, because 
olive oil forms a paste too difficult to melt, and 
having an odour too powerful for mixing with 
perfumes. Tallow-soap, dissolved with heat in 
alcohol, returns to its solid state on cooling. It 
is this fact which has led to the discovery of trans- 
parent soap. When well prepared, this soap 
should have the appearance of fine white sugar- 


candy. It may also be coloured, and vegetable ,- 


coloursare for this purpose preferable tominerals. 
Any person can make the soap, by putting into a 
thin glass phial half a brick of W 

cut small, filling the phial half full of alcohol, 
and placing it near the fire till the soap is dis- 


solved. This mixture put to cool in a mould | $ 
gives the transparent soap.—Archives des De- vi 
4. Ni II, 


eouveries et des I; 





The American Drama.—Probably few per-| % 


sons are aware that there have been published 
at various times sixty or seventy original Ame- 
rican dramas, and that although, like the dra- 
matic literature of other countries, most of 
them have but little merit, there are several 
which will bear a fair comparison with many 
well-known and popular specimens of that class 
of writing ; and, if represénted on our stage, 
with the advantage of good scenery and good 
acting, would or at least ought to be suc- 
cessful. They are, to say the least of them, 
quite equal to the productions of the present 
race of English playwrights, which are regu- 


indsor soap, |? 


hundred nights, with unbounded applause, gives 
all the efficacy of a quack medicine. Some of 
the extracts from the tragedies and melo.dramas 
are exceedingly amusing, it is true, being in 
the highest style of that impassioned eloquence 
which usually marks the efforts of “* young gen- 
tlemen,”’ at their first appearance on the stage, 
either as authors or performers. In the grand 
melo-drama of the Mountain Tower, we have, 
for instance, two gentlemen, named D’Aranza 
and Trevasi, who cordially hate each other. 
Their conversation is in the following unfriendly 
style :— 

% Aranza.—But thou! fear thee, villain! 
tremble at the vengeance that awaits thee! 
How wilt thou look on death! how meet the 
hour that joyful I embrace! Horrors will 
hurtle round thy death-bed! Hell will mock 
thy cries! Demons will laugh to see thy 
pain! &c. 

“ Trevasi.—Eternal lightnings blast them! 
My throat is choked with curses! Welcome 
darkness, for there I can breathe myhate ! &c.”’ 
American Quarterly Review, No. II. 


The following characteristic lines are by an 
American poet, W. Bryant. We extract them 
from a New York paper. 

Is this a Time to be Cloudy and Sad? 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the nang tint and wren, 
* a the ip o — fae o_o sky, 
e ground-squitrel ga Cc en, 
nd the wilding bes home merrily by. ; 
The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 
There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 
And look at the broad-faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and Bay oung ifles, 
Ay look, and he'll smile thy hioons away! 
Foreign Miscellany.—At the fifteen Spanish 
universities and seminaries have been study- 
ing in the year 1826: 





Universities. 


Jurisprudence. 


Phil hy and 
g | Nat. Philosophy 
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gage | Canon Law. 
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In Warsaw are published, at present, four- 
teen journals and five political papers. 

The entire works of Kotzebue have asecond 
time been translated into the Russian language. 

The Russian counsellor of state and pro- 
fessor, Baron Fischer, has published, at Mos- 
cow, Notice sur le Yamataga, a rare Mongolic 
idol in the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, &c. 
at Moscow. The idol is a body with nine 
heads, sixteen legs, and thirty-four arms. 
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published in Germany, and now. the subject 
of literary conversation, is, Joseph Von Ham. 
mer’s Geschichte. des Osmanischen Reichs; 
from archives and manuscripts that have been 
hitherto inaccessible. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Imlah has announced Poems and Songs, some of 
them in the Scottish dialect, entitled, May Flowers. 

An Historical Essay on the Laws and the Government 
of Rome, des as an introduction to the study of the 
civil law, is announced for speedy publication. 

Sketches ot His and Imagination, by Charles Swain, 

pul |. ; 
uence of Apathy, and other Poems, by Hi 
Trevanion, is in the press.’ Sie gerd 

Mr. Southey has nearly ready, the History of P 
from the Earliest Times to the Commencement of 
Peninsula War. 

A New Translation of the Odes of Anacreon, with a 
Sketch of his Life, will shortly be published. 

We understand the ye ry be the contents of the 
forthcoming Number of the Edinburgh Review. Rise, 
pion, ne Present State, and Prospects of the British Cot- 
ton Manufacture—Memoirs of the Em Baber—His- 
tory of the Democratical Consti' Venice—Scottish 
Parochial Schools—English Law—George III. and the 
Catholic Question—Jean Paul, F. Richter, Ellis’s Original 
Letters illustrative of English oy ae for the 
— of Useful Knowledge—The t ‘tra- 

ion. 

A new and improved edition of Mr. Gray's Supplement 
to the Pharmacopeeia, including the new French Reme-~ 
dies, &c. is in the press. 
poy eho ta so ae 

‘ormu ‘or eparation Em 
these new French Remedies. 4 worns 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Loudon’s Gardener’s M » Vol. II. Bvo. 14s. 6d. 
bds.—Religio Militis, C janity for the Camp, 18mo. 
5s, bds.—Johnson’s Tour on the Continent, 12mo. 6s. bds. 
—Obadiah’s Address, fcp. 2s. 6d. bds.—Francklin on the 
Tenets of the Je . ‘Ee. 4to. ll. 5s. bds.—Petersdorf'’s 
Reports, Vol. VI. royal 8vo. li, lls. 6d. bds.—Young’s 
Elements of Geometry, Part I. 8vo. 8. bds.—Stevens’s 
Nature and Grace, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Edinburgh Annual 
Register, 1825, 8vo. 18. bds.—Calcutta Mi Trans- 
actions, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1827. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
.—We acknowl: ~- letter of our corre- 
ment of the New Theatre in that a. dislike of his 
t 


7 to effect any reformation in a fi 


to oblige our friend, we advise the t 
to be more conciliatory—to restore their house to the old 
form—not to keep royal boxes for themselves—and to 
cnect plese betes Gaia 0 tage cing Gas De cya 
tion pieces hitherto done. i 

To W.., ‘* rest” and ‘* rest” is an unallowable a pl 
C. R. declined; H. C. is not happy in the choice of sub- 


jects. 
’ We cannot alter our opinion respecting the Shakespeare 


portrait-fo: “ 

We do not think Retrospections of a Young Author 
would suit us—but every thing depends on the execution. 

Relics are declined; also H. W. 

Miles is ectly right; for one work on the Sciences 
Militaires in this country, there are ten publications in 
France, which certainly indicates how assiduously the art 
of war is cultivated in that country, and what important 
effects it may have on future contests. Our last and pre- 

ing Gazettes, by adverting to military subjects, dow 


ced! 
i that we have not been inattentive to this fact. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


Just published, b; Mapen-F, git Gi. Untemmatds Reet Coasts 
P 4 No. II. of a Series of 


Ve in the WEST INDIES, engraved 


from Drawings taken recently in the Islands, with Letter- 


BOOKS phatase ) T2 DAY. 


RAVELS § through es a, Siberia, rt 
MALL. His whey ~ be ny the request of the Di Pte The a of the West Indies becomes inevitably associated Austria, » Prussia, Hens, &c. &c. undertaken 
and to gratify the wishes has been graciously with ideas and suffering, which render the very mention | during the aly 1e8, ‘Toss, and 1824, while per Dory ira 
to allow his Private Collection of Pictures, with several very of it outs common reader. 's pleasan’ seri, Blindness. 
eee Genes een to be exhibited. «Six Months in the West Indies,’ was be en effect in By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. K. W. and F.L.8. 
‘She Catany & oes ly, from Ten to Six o’Clock. sweeping away a host of these notions. P. found Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
with astonishment that there was a3 much of la _ 


ne ARNARD, Keeper. 





is published, » Son, and Co. Printseliers to 
"He Ma pu , by Co 


poke nae 
2 hs 
SIGHT. HON. GEORGE CANNING, 
chen Chancellor of the Excheq 
near p st. proofyy Si. 41.7 proots wi 


of —, er, 

a Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. and 
‘ezzotin C. Turner, Eq. Price of | descriptions. All those who are in cena of the ¢ Six Mouths? 
the letters, I. lls. 6d.} 


N.B. The  Subecsibers the Portrait of the Duke twee “« 


ish sky; and indeed, a their own suffer: 


a companion to Coleri 
see’ h that fi 


ter, mirth, 
merriment, and social oa pe Nev y riod a West Ind oe as under 


t ti ‘ings 
compe ied them to believe what Coleridge so distinctly asserted 
by the Negroes over the L 

(= classesin England. The work before us we consider as 
e's, as it contains ee of the 
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cuted, and afford very pleasing representations o: pose a 


features of the islands of which Coleridge has given such anima 


will, we think, feel very creamy tempted to possess themselves 
also of these views.”"—J. ctor. 
‘here is a ea oy of 


c' 
cally and so well. The views are tastefully and “piritedly exe- exe- 


from the ‘pens of the following 
s in this country interested f the O 


Sad by J Bichanges and N. H 





ice 8s. beautifully printed in 1 vol. 12mo. 
ALES “of all NATIONS, 

*,* This Volume centains Ten original 
we ee viz. The 





’s Pict ed in in West India and a class still more numerous, that re- | Author of « in Time”—Mrs. Charles Gore, 
Same engin bab who! Mave not ry ot teoel ons their — quires to be — about matters relating to the state of sla- | Delta (of Black wood's Magazi ne)—Mr. Alaric Wee As. 
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